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LIFE    AND    DEATH. 


BY   PRESIDENT   BRIGHAM   YOUNG. 


I  will  bring  to  your  minds  what  I  have 
formerly  stated  with  regard  to  the  spirit's 
entering  the  body.  Our  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  visible,  tangible  matter,  as  you 
all  understand,  you  also  know  that  they 
are  born  into  this  world.  Then  they  be- 
gin to  partake  of  the  elements  adapted  to 
their  organization  and  growth,  increase  to 
manhood,  become  old,  decay,  and  pass 
again  into  the  dust.  Now  in  the  first 
place,  though  I  have  explained  this  many 
times,  what  we  call  death  is  the  operation 
of  life,  inherent  in  the  matter  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  and  which  causes  the 
decomposition  after  the  spirit  has  left  the 
body.  Were  it  not  the  fact,  the  body, 
from  which  has  fled  the  spirit,  would 
remain  to  all  eternity,  just  as  it  was 
when  the  spirit  left  it,  and  would  not  de- 
cay. 

What  is  commonly  called  death  does 
not  destroy  the  body,  it  only  causes  a  sep- 
aration of  spirit  and  body,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  inherent  in  the  native  elements, 
of  which  the  body  is  composed,  still  con- 
tinues with  the  particles  of  that  body  and 
causes  it  to  decay,  to  disolve  itself  into 
the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  all  of  which  continue  to  have  life. 
When  the  spirit  given  to  man  leaves  the 
body,  the  tabernacle  begins  to  decompose, 
is  that  death  ?  No,  death  only  separates 
the  spirit  and  body,  and  a  principle  of  life 
still  operates  in  the  untenanted  taber- 
nacle, but  in  a  different  way,  and  produc- 
ing different  effects  from  those  observed 
while  it  was  tenanted  by  the  spirit. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  element  which  is 
not  filled  with  life,  and  all  space  is  filled 
with  element;  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


empty  space,  though  some  philosophers 
contend  that  there  is. 

Life  in  various  proportions,  combina- 
tions, conditions,  etc.,  fills  all  matter.  Is 
there  life  in  a  tree  when  it  ceases  to  put 
forth  leaves?  You  see  it  standing  up- 
right, and  when  it  ceases  to  bear  leaves 
and  fruit  you  say  it  is  dead,  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  It  still  has  life,  but  that  life 
operates  upon  the  tree  in  another  way, 
and  continues  to  operate  until  it  resolves 
into  the  native  elements.  It  is  life  in 
another  condition  that  begins  to  operate 
upon  man,  upon  animal,  upon  vegetation, 
and  upon  minerals  when  we  see  the 
change  termed  dissolution.  There  is  life 
in  the  material  of  the  fleshy  tabernacle, 
independent  of  the  spirit  given  of  God  to 
undergo  this  probation.  There  is  life  in 
all  matter,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
all  the  eternities;  it  is  in  the  rock,  the  sand, 
the  dust,  in  water,  air,  the  gasses,  and, 
in  short, in  every  description  and  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  whether  it  be  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  particle  operating  with  particle. 

I  have  heard  some  philosophers  argue 
that  because  no  body  could  move  with- 
out displacing  other  matter,  therefore 
there  must  be  empty  space.  That  rea- 
soning is  nonsense  to  me,  because  eter- 
nity is,  was,  and  will  continue  to  be,  full  of 
matter  and  life.  We  put  a  ship  in  motion 
on  the  water,  and  have  we  created  an 
empty  space  ?  No,  we  have  only 
changed  the  position  of  matter.  Men  and 
animals  move  upon  the  earth,  birds  and 
fishes  cleave  the  elements  they  are  organ- 
ized to  operate  in,  but  do  they  leave  a 
track  of  empty  space  ?  No,  for  all  eter- 
nity is  full  of  matter  and  life.      True,  ele- 
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ment  is  capable  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, but  that  does  not  by  any  means  im- 
ply empty  space.  You  see  life  in  human 
beings  and  in  the  growing  vegetation,  and 
when  that  spirit  of  life  departs,  another 
condition  of  life  at  once  begins  to  operate 
upon  the  organization  which  remains. 
By  way  of  illustration  I  will  quote  one 
passage  from  the  book  of  Job,  who  in  his 
afflictions  was  visited  by  several  friends, 
and  after  he  had  concluded  that  they 
were  all  miserable  comforters,  he  ex- 
claimed, "though  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
To  make  this  passage  clearer  to  your 
comprehension,  I  will  paraphrase  it: 
though  my  spirit  leave  my  body,  and 
though  worms  destroy  its  present  organ- 
ization, yet  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
resurrection  I  shall  behold  the  face  of  my 
Saviour,  in  this  same  tabernacle ;  that  is 
my  understanding  of  the  idea  so  briefly 
expressed  by  Job.  If  you  wish  to  know 
how  the  quoted  passage  reads,  see  Job, 
nineteenth  chapter,  twenty-sixth  verse, 
King  James'  translation. 

I  have  formerly  spoken  about  the  spirit 
overcoming  the  flesh;  the  body  or  flesh, 
is  what  the  devil  has  power  over.  God 
gave  Lucifer  power,  influence,  mastery, 
and  rule,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  control 
the  life  pertaining  to  the  elements  com- 
posing the  body,  and  the  spirit  which 
God  places  in  the  body  becomes  intimate- 
ly connected  with  it,  and  is  of  course 
more  or  less  affected  by  it. 

Now  let  some  of  our  philosophers  tell 
us  how  much  empty  space  there  is,  and 
where  it  is,  in  all  the  eternities  that  exist, 
or  in  other  words,  where  life  is  not.  The 
term  death  is  often  used  to  accomodate 
the  understanding  of  the  people,  but 
they  are  in  darkness  on  this  subject. 

The  spirit  leaves  a  body,  and  then  that 
body  begins  to  pass  away  by  another 
system  of  life.  I  might  enlarge  upon  the 
death  pertaining  to  this  time,  and  the 
death  that  will  be  hereafter,  but  it  is  all 
upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  plain,  sim- 
ple, natural  philosophy,  and  our  religion 
is  based  upon  it. 

If  a  man  could  ever  arrive  at  the  point 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  life — the  point  at  which  he  could 


increase  no  more,  and  advance  no 
further,  we  should  naturally  say  he  com- 
menced to  decrease  at  the  same  point. 
Again,  when  he  had  gained  the  zenith  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power,  it  is  the 
point  at  which  he  begins  to  retrograde; 
his  natural  abilities  will  begin  to  con- 
tract, and  so  he  will  continue  to  decrease, 
until  all  he  knew  is  lost  in  the  chaos  of 
forgetfulness.  As  we  understand  natur- 
ally, this  is  the  conclusion  we  must  come 
to,  if  a  termination  to  increase  of  life  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  true. 

Because  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  it  must  crumble  to  the  dust.  But 
in  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  in  the 
existence  of  men,  in  the  eternal  world 
which  they  inhabit,  and  in  the  knowledge 
they  have  obtained  as  people  on  the 
earth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  principle, 
power,  wisdom,  knowledge,  life,  position, 
or  anything  that  can  be  imagined,  that 
remains  stationary — they  must  increase 
or  decrease. 

To  me,  life  is  increase;  death  is  the 
opposite.  When  our  fellow-creatures  die, 
is  it  the  death  we  talk  about?  The  ideas 
we  have  of  it  are  conceived  in  the  mind, 
according  to  a  false  tradition.  Death 
does  not  mean  what  we  naturally  think  it 
means.  Apparently  it  destroys,  puts  out 
of  existence,  and  leaves  empty  space,  but 
there  is  no  such  death  as  this.  Death,  in 
reality,  is  to  decompose  or  decrease,  and 
life  is  to  increase. 

But  to  simply  take  the  path  pointed 
out  in  the  Gospel,  is  to  take  the  path 
that  leads  to  life,  to  eternal  increase; 
it  is  to  pursue  that  course  wherein  we 
shall  never,  never  lose  what  we  obtain, 
but  to  continue  to  collect,  to  gather  to- 
gether, to  increase,  to  spread  abroad, 
and  extend  to  an  endless  duration.  Those 
persons  who  strive  to  gain  eternal  life, 
gain  that  which  will  produce  the  increase 
their  hearts  will  be  satisfied  with.  Noth- 
ing less  than  the  privilege  of  increasing 
eternally,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  can 
satisfy  the  immortal  spirit.  If  the  endless 
stream  of  knowledge  from  the  eternal 
fountain  could  all  be  drunk  in  by  or- 
ganized intelligences,  so  sure  immortality 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  all  eternity  be 
thrown  upon  the  retrograde  path. 
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These  are  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  of  all  the  insect  tribes. 
Their  graceful  flight,  the  slender  form  of 
their  bodies,  and  above  all,  the  spark- 
ling splendor  of  their  dress,  secure 
the  attention  alike  of  layman  and  natural- 
ist, of  adult  as  well  as  child. 

Butterflies  and  moths  are  the  main 
divisions  of  the  great^family  of  insects 
known  as  the  Lepidoptera,  the  name 
meaning  "scale  winged,"  and  given  to 
these  pretty  creatures  because  of  the 
covering  of  brilliant  scales  upon  their 
wings.  The  shining  dust  left  upon  one's 
finger  after  touching  a  moth  or  a  butter- 
fly, is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  con- 
sist of  a  multitude  of  tiny  plates,  each  as 
symmetrical  and  perfect  as  the  large 
and  horny  scales  of  fishes.  Figure  i 
shows  in  outline  the  forms  of  some 
of  these  scales,  taken  from  the  wings 
of  our  common  Utah  butterflies. 
They  are  surely  worthy  of  attention. 
Each  scale  is   marked  with   a  series   of 

delicate 
lines,  so 
fine  as  to 
defy  de- 
scription. 
In  the 
second 
sketch 
(figure  2) 

a  number  of  other  scales  areshown.  These 
were  taken  from  the  wings  of  moths,  and 
many  of  them  are  larger  than  the  average 


Fig.  2. 
butterfly  scales.     Select  any  one  of  these 
and  examine  it  with  care. 

Each  is  provided  with  a  projecting 
point  at  the  bottom,  not  unlike  the  petiole 
of  a  leaf  or  the  handle  of  a  Japanese  fan. 
While  the  scales  lie  in  undisturbed  sym- 


metry upon  the  insect's  wing,  these  little 
handles  are  socketed  in  folds  of  the 
under  tissue  of  the  wing,  so  that  the 
expanded  parts  of  the  scales  overlap  one 
another  like  tiles  upon  a  roof.  The  num- 
ber of  such  plates  upon  the  wing  of  a 
single  insect  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
silk  worm  moth  bears  upon  its  wings  not 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  of  them. 
Tiny  though  they  are,  the  higher  powers 
of  the  microscope  reveal  the  fact  that 
each  scale  is  composed  of  three  separate 
layers,  and  that  the  uppermost  surface 
is  covered  with  a  number  of  rounded 
granulations  by  which  the  varying  tints 
of  splendor  are  imparted  to  the  wing. 

An  eminent  French   entomologist,   M. 
Deschamps,  has  said  respecting  the  hues 
of  the    lepidoptera  :    "Supposing  that  a 
painter    was     possessed    of   colors  rich 
enought  to  represent  on   canvas  with  all 
their  splendor,  gold,  silver,  the  opal,  the 
ruby,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the 
other  precious  stones  which  the  East  pro- 
duces, that  with  these  colors  he  formed 
all  the  shades  which   could   result  from 
their  combination,  one  might  affirm  with- 
out the  chance  of  contradiction,  that  he 
would  have  none  of  these  colors  and  of 
their  various  shades,  whatever  might  be 
the  number,    which    could  not    be    dis- 
covered by  the  microscope  on  part  of  the 
scales  of  the  lepidoptera  which  nature  has 
been  pleased  to  conceal  from  our  view." 
From  what  has  been  already  written, 
the  existence  of   a    difference  between 
butterflies  and  moths  would  be  inferred. 
Butterflies   usually  fly    in    the    daytime; 
nearly  all  of  them  exhibit  bright  attrac- 
tive colors,  their  antennae  are  generally 
long,  but  always  club-shaped  at  the  end. 
While   resting,    butterflies  usually    hold 
their  wings  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
upper  surfaces  together,  thus  exposing  at 
such  times  only  the   lower  sides.     This 
habit  is   of  service  to   the  insect.      The 
under  side  of  the   wing  is  of  duller  and 
less  attractive  tint,  in  many  species  look- 
ing not  unlike  a  dried  leaf  or  a  withered 
flower;  in  consequence  of  this  the  resting 
insect  can  be  seen  by  its   enemies  only 
with  difficulty. 
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Moths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  either 
crepuscular  (twilight-flying)  or  nocturnal 
(night-flying)  in  their  habits.  The  twi- 
light fliers  are  much  brighter  in  color  than 
the  night  rovers,  and  in  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance, can  be  seen  the  design  of 
nature  to  avoid  superfluities.  There 
would  be  no  use  for  bright  colors  on  an 
insect  that  goes  abroad  only  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  it  being  neither 
seen  nor  able  to  see  with  distinctness. 
The  antennae  of  moths  exhibit  great  di- 
versity in  form,  but  none  of  them  are 
clubbed. 

If  we  carefully  examine  a  butterfly, 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  insect's  head 
could  not  fail  to  attract  our  attention. 
Figure  3  shows  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  its  structure.  A 
represents  the  front  parts 
of  the  head;  B  the  anten- 
nae, long,  slender  and 
knobbed;  and  C  the  long 
coiled  tongue,  so  charac- 
teristic  of  butterflies. 
Through  the  tongue,  or,  as 
it  may  be  more  properly 
termed,  the  trunk,  the  insect  draws  into 
its  mouth  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers. 
When  not  in  use,  the  trunk  is  coiled  in  a 
compact  manner,  and  placed  in  a  cleft 
between  the  eye  balls.  With  a  powerful 
microscope,  the  butterfly's  tongue  ap- 
pears as  a  very  complicated  structure. 
Figure  4  is  a  magnified  sketch  of  the 
a  organ.  A  very 

fine  tube  pass- 
es through  the 
main  body  of 
the  trunk,  and 
is  seen  pro- 
jecting at  A. 
The  free  ex- 
tremity of  the 
proboscis 
Fig.  4.  shows  a  num" 

ber  of  blunt  points,  which  some  observers 
suppose  to  be  associated  with  the  insect's 
sense  of  taste. 

Here  (figure  5)  is  a  sketch  of  a  mag- 
nificent butterfly,  the  cut,  however,  being 
much  smaller  than  the  living  insect.  The 
beautiful  creature  is  known  as  the 
Asterias,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  but- 


terflies commonly  called  knights  or 
chevaliers,  all  distinguished  by  the 
swallow-tail  projection  upon  each  of  the 


Fig.  5- 
hind  wings.  In  color  the  insect  is  mostly- 
black  with  variations  of  deep  orange,  and 
a  number  of  yellow  spots  with  tiny 
specks  of  blue.  The  female  is  much 
larger  than  the  male.  But  the  Aster  ia 
did  not  look  so  in  its  earlier  days.  As  in 
the  case  with  nearly  all  insects,  this 
butterfly  has  to  undergo  many  strange 
changes  before  it  reaches  the  adult  state. 
After  escaping  from  the  egg,  it  lives  for  a 
time  as  a  larva,  or  caterpillar,  with  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  shown  in  figure 
6.  While  in  this  condition  it  wears  a 
dress    of    mixed     black,      yellow,     and 
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Fig.  6. 
green.  Large  numbers  of  these  larvae 
may  be  found  at  times  feeding  with 
destructive  energy  upon  the  fine  feathery 
leaves  of  carrots,  also  upon  the  green 
parts  of  parsnips  and  celery.  As  a  result 
of  its  prodigious  feeding,  the  caterpillar 
grows  with  surprising  rapidity;  and  soon 
finds  its  skin  too  small  for  its  body  ;  then 
the  little  glutton  has  to  stop  eating,  but 
the  cessation  is  for  a  short  time  only,  for 
soon  the  skin  splits  from  end  to  end,  the 
creature  crawls  out  and  resumes  its 
meal,  dressed  in  a  newer  and  more  com- 
modious garment.  Many  a  caterpillar 
eats  double  its  own  weight  of  food  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  and  increases  in  weight 
one-tenth.  This  would  correspond 
to  a  man  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds  devouring  daily  three  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty  pounds  of  food,  and 
increasing  his  weight  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen and  a  half  pounds  per  day.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  asterias  cater- 
pillar assumes  a  horny  covering,  or  case, 
which  is  usually  fastened  to  a  twig  by 
bands  of  silk.  This  is  the  pupa.  It  is 
represented  in  figure  7. 

^  Another  richly  dressed  but- 
terfly and  a  familiar  insect 
throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  Berenice,  named  after 
the  famed  Syrian  beauty, 
the  wife  of  King  Antiochus. 
The  wings  are  dark  red 
BR  bordered  with  black,  and 
|\^\ornamented  with  rows  of 
Fig.  7.  white  dots.  This  insect 
is  shown  in  figure  8,  the  sketch  be- 
ing  three-fourths    natural  size.      Figure 


9  is  the  outline  of  one  of  the  pretty  little 

skipper-butterflies.  They  are  all  small, 
though  still  very  attractive; 
and  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  jerking  mo- 
tion of  their  flight.  The 
enlarged  portions  of  the 
Fig.  9.  antennae  are  slightly  curved. 
Among  moths,  hundreds   of  beautiful 

and  familiar  examples  could  be  selected. 

Figure  10  is  a  half-sized  sketch  of   the 


sometimes  known  as  the  Humming  Bird 
Moth.  Numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  on 
summer  evenings,  darting  among  the 
flowers  and  hovering  above  the  blossoms 
with  a  loud  hum,  while  sucking  through 
their  long  trunks,  the  honied  nectar  of 
the  flower.  The  name  by  which  this 
superb  insect  is  known  among  entomolo- 
gists is  the  "five  spotted  sphynx."  The 
caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  shown  in  Figure 


Fig.  11. 
11;  the  sketch  representing  a  specimen 
about  two-thirds  grown.  It  will  be  recog- 
nized at  once  as  the  "potato-worm,"  so 
called  from  its  great  liking  for  the  leaves 
of  the  potato  plant.  The  creature  is  of 
green  color,    with   light  colored  stripes 


Fig.  12. 

running  obliquely  across  its  sides.  When 
a  chrysalis  or  pupa,  the  hawk  moth  lives 
below  ground,  protected  by  a  horny  coat, 


imago  or  adult  form  of  the  Hawk  Moth, 


which  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  long  appendage,  looking  not  unlike 
the  handle  of  a  jug  (See  Fig.  12).  This 
projection  is  in  fact  the  tongue  case  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  future  moth  is 
being  developed.  Numbers  of  these 
pupae  may  be  found  in  the  spring-time  on 
freshly  plowed  land. 

Here  (figure  13)  is  a  half-sized  picture 
of  the  beautiful  Cecropia  Moth,  a  visitor 
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to  Utah  gardens  and  orchards  during 
the  evenings  of  summer.  The  insect  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  "Empress  of 
the  Night,"  though  this  title  is  restricted 
by  entomologists  to  the  Luna,  a  slightly 
different  species.  When  full  grown  the 
cecropia  measures  from  five  to  six 
inches  between  the  wing  tips.  The 
wings  are  thickly  set  with  richly  colored 


g-  14- 

scales,  and  are  fringed  with  the  softest 
down;  the  elegant  spots  upon  the  wing 
surface  can  be  compared  with  nothing 
less  beautiful  than  the  peacock's  feathers. 
Its  larvae  is  sketched 
in  figure  14.  This  is 
among  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  our 
common  caterpillars, 
and  many  may  be  found 
on  the  leaves  of  trees 
from  midsummer  till 
early  autumn.  The  pre- 
vailing tint  is  green, 
with  a  number  of  red 
and  yellow  protuber- 
ances imparting  a  pleas- 
ing variety.  While  a 
pupa,  it  is  protected 
within  a  cocoon  (figure 
15),  usually  fastened  to  a  twig  of  its 
favorite  shrub,  such  as  currant,  raspberry 


Fig.  IS- 


Fig.  16. 

or  willow.  Inside  the  cocoon,  the 
chrysalis  may  be  found,  looking  some- 
thing like  figure  16. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  17. 
In  contrast  with   the  smooth  skinned 


caterpillars     already    described,    let    us 
glance  at    the    hairy    larva  of   the  Salt 
Marsh    Moth,  shown   in   figure  17.     The 
colors  are  rich — deep  orange  and  black. 
The  pupa  (figure  18)  is       r-T\T^V^- 
comparatively  small,    A\\  |7"~vT'""M'j) 
with  little  to  render  it  *^\\\\\l}y_^ 
notable.      The    imago  pj„   l8 

sketched  in  figure  19  expands  to  a  spread 
of  wings  of  about  two  inches.  Its  dress 
is  a  pleasing 
mixture  of 
yellow  and 
white,  with 
black  wing  spots. 

The  Tent  Caterpillar  is  an  insect  whose 
name  unpleasantly  suggests  the  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  crops,  with  which  calamity 
parts  of  Utah  have  been  several  times 
visited  through  the  rav- 
ages of  these  seemingly 
insignificant  insects.  The 
eggs  of  the  pests  may  be 
found  deposited  in  col- 
lars about  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches  of  trees, 
and    are    usually    pro-  lg"  2°' 

tected  by  a  waterproof  varnish,  which 
renders  them  fairly  secure  from  in- 
jury. Figure  20  illustrates  such  an  egg 
mass. 


Fig.  21. 
Figure  21  represents  the  caterpillar,  a 
beautiful  creature  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous tufts  of  brilliantly  colored  bristles. 
It  is  while  in  the  larval  state  that  the 
destructive  energy  of  the  insect  manifests 
itself.  The  caterpillars  live  in  colonies, 
each  company  constructing  for  itself  a 
protecting  wall  of  silk  from  which  habit 
the  name  tent  caterpillar  has  been  ap- 
plied. When  about  to  assume  the  pupa 
condition,  the  creature  seeks  a  secluded 
spot,  a  crack  in  the  woodwork  of  a  house, 
a  crevice  of  a  tree  trunk,  or  any  such 
nook,  and  there  it  spins  a  cocoon  of 
white  silk  (figure  22),  and 
remains  within  apparently; 
dormant  till  the  changes 
within  its  body  are  com-  FiS-  22- 
plete.    Then  the  moth  (figure  23)  issues. 
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The  perfect  insect  measures  with  wings 
expanded  about  an 
inch  and  a  half.  It 
is  of  reddish  brown 
color  with  a  pair 
of  white  lines  pass- 
Fig.  23.  ing  obliquely  a- 
cross  the  front  wings. 

The  observing  student  will  find  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  objects  of  great  in- 
struction and  deep  interest  among  this 
class  of  insects.  In  the  imago  or 
adult  state  of  their  existence,  the  lepi- 
doptera  do  not  increase  in  size.  This 
brief  period  of  their  lives  they  apparently 
devote  to  pleasure.  Prof.  Jaeger  has 
playfully  written  of  these  creatures:  "In 
comparison  with  the  other  orders  of  insects 


they  are  well  entitled  to  the  rank  ot 
nobility,  for  among  them  we  find  no  im- 
pudent beggars  and  spongers  as  among 
the  flies;  no  parasites  as  among  the  wing- 
less insects,  no  working  class  as  among 
the  hymenopterous  insects,  bees,  wasps, 
and  ants;  no  musicians  as  among  the 
families  of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  katy- 
dids and  cicadas;  but  all  of  them  are 
aristocratic  idlers,  who,  clothed  with 
silver,  gold  and  purple,  and  ornamented 
with  ever-varying  splendor,  have  naught 
to  do  but  to  seek  their  own  pleasure,  and 
charm  away  their  brief  existence,  flutter- 
ing from  bough  to  bough,  and  satiating 
themselves  with  the  sweet  nectar  of 
flowers." 

J,  E.  Tahnage. 


JOHN    WICKLIFFE. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Roman  hierarchy,  which,  for  over 
eight  hundred  years,  had  been  growing 
and  spreading  its  conquests,  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  As  John  the 
Revelator  says:  "Power  was  given  him 
over  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  na- 
tions." 

The  Popes  had  declared  that  they  had 
the  right  to  rule  all  the  nations.  One 
Pope,  (Boniface,)  in  a  bull  entitled  Unarn 
Sanctum,  declared  that  the  spiritual 
sword  and  the  temporal  sword  were  sub- 
ject to  the  church.  Every  marriage  was 
celebrated,  every  funeral  solemnized,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church.  All 
clerical  work  was  performed  by  her 
ministers.  Even  the  emperors  and 
kings,  at  times,  were  disposed  or  set  up 
by  the  Pontiff.  Nearly  one  half  of  the 
real  estate,  in  some  countries,  was  the 
property  of  the  church.  This  great 
wealth  served  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
rulers,  and  the  common  people  were 
bound  down  by  the  chains  of  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance.  But  while  they  were 
thus  gaining  wealth  and  power,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  great  power  was  becoming 
corrupted  by  vice  and  immorality  and  as 
Mosheim  says,  the  system  began  to  die 
spiritually. 


The  great  power  wielded  by  the  papal 
leaders  was  undermined  and  the  whole 
system  ready  to  fall  in  pieces  whenever 
a  man  bold  enough  to  begin  the  warfare 
should  be  found.  It  needed  a  man  of 
considerable  intelligence,  and  of  a  bold 
determined  character,  to  lead  out  in  the 
work  of  reform,  and  just  such  a  man  was 
John  Wickliffe,  "the  greatest  reformer  be- 
fore the  reformation." 

This  man  was  born  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  in  1324,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Oxford  University,  then  little 
more  than  a  theological  seminary.  He 
early  gave  signs  of  genius,  and  in  1361  he 
was  elected  warden  of  Baliol  College,  and 
rector  of  Fylingham,  Lincolnshire.  In 
1366  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Theology 
and  teacher  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

About  this  time,  1374,  a  controversy 
arose  between  Edward  III,  of  England, 
and  the  papacy,  concerning  some  tribute 
money  granted  by  King  John.  A  defense 
of  the  papal  claim  had  been  anonymously 
written,  and  Wickliffe  was  called  on  by 
the  king  to  write  a  reply,  which  he  did  in 
a  manner  that  clearly  showed  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  antipathy  to  the  sovereign 
Pontiff.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Bruges  as  one  of  a  commission  to  confer 
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with  the  Pope's  legate  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  abuses  existing  in  Eng- 
land. A  compromise  was  affected  and 
Wickliffe  returned  to  his  own  country 
still  more  popular  than  before,  with 
his  antipathy  against  the  papal  power 
stronger  than  ever.  From  this  time  he 
began  to  speak  freely  about  the  Pope, 
calling  him  anti-Christ,  and  declaring  that 
he  was  one  of  the  "most  cursed  of  clippers 
and  cutpurses,"  a  popular  name  for 
swindlers. 

In  1378  he  was  summoned  to  a  convo- 
cation in  London  to  be  examined  for  his 
opinions.  He  appeared  in  company  with 
some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the 
realm,  but  the  citizens  burst  into  the 
chapel  and  made  the  synod  desist;  a 
second  trial  was  held  and  Wickliffe  was 
ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching  his  ob- 
noxious doctrines.  He  now  entered 
more  fully  into  the  work  of  reform  and 
began  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  English,  so  that  his  countrymen  might 
study  the  word  of  God  for  themselves. 
This  was  the  first  English  translation,  and 
was  taken  from  the  vulgate,  which  is  a 
very  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  the  only  one  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  admits  to  be  authentic. 
This  work  took  him  ten  years  to  com- 
plete. He  also  sent  out  preachers 
throughout  the  country  to  teach  the 
lower  classes,  and  wrote  several  theologi- 
cal books  in  which  he  attacked  the  ra- 
pacity and  immorality  of  the  church  offi- 
cers, and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which,  as  all  know,  is  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  converted  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple received  his  missionaries  gladly,  es- 
pecially those  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  power  of  the  church  was  yet  too 
strong.  In  1382  he  was  summoned  be- 
fore a  convocation,  and  "twenty-four 
errcneous  statements"  being  found  in  his 
works,  they  were  condemned  and  pub- 
licly burned.  He  was  banished  from 
Oxford,  and  retired  to  Lutterworth, 
where  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1384,  he 


passed   peacefully    away,    worn    out  by 
anxiety  and  hard  work. 

An  edict  was  issued  against  his  follow- 
ers, the  Lollards,  so-called  from  Walter 
Lollardus,  a  teacher  of  the  Wickliffites  in 
Germany,  and  many  of  them  suffered 
death  for  their  religious  belief.  Years 
after,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
his  body  was  exhumed  and  burned,  the 
ashes  being  scattered  on  the  river  at  Lut- 
terworth. Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cruelty  visited  on  his  followers,  and  the 
long  list  of  martyrs,  among  whom  were 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  he  had  sown 
the  seed  which,  in  years  to  come,  hast- 
ened the  downfall  of  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  that  line  of  noble  men  who  seem  to 
have  been  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God  in  opening  up  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  in  this  dispensation, 
one  who  in  the  wilderness  of  superstition 
cried,  "prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord," 
and  who  assisted  his  fellow  men  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom  in  the  Dispensation  of  the  Ful- 
ness of  Times. 

Ward  Stevenson. 


A  story  is  related  of  Frank  Howard, 
the  singer  and  composer,  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  inspiration  which  caused  him 
to  write  the  song  "Only  a  Pansy  Blos- 
som." He  had  gone  to  Greeley,  Iowa, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  see  about 
buying  a  farm  for  a  homestead.  They 
walked  through  some  lovely  meadow 
land  which  they  liked;  and  in  one  of  the 
winding  paths  through  the  tall  grass 
Mrs.  Howard  lingered.  "What  are  you 
picking?"  the  singer  called.  "Only  a 
pansy  blossom,"  was  the  answer.  Out 
of  her  expression  grew  the  idea  of  the 
song.  The  royalties  the  composer  re- 
ceived almost  paid  for  the  farm;  and  now 
he  has  a  garden  on  the  spot  where  his 
wife  found  the  pansy  blossom. 


They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and 
yet  the  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such 
who  have  lived  to  no  purpose,  who  have 
rather  breathed  than  lived. 
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The  circumstances  of  Christ's  birth, 
the  expressed  wonder  of  Nathaniel  that 
any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth, 
the  dialect  of  Peter  on  the  occasion  of 
the  denial  of  his  Master,  and  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  Nazarene  applied 
to  our  Savior,  have  given  rise  to  comments 
among  historians,  and  created  impressions 
in  the  minds  of  people  generally,  which 
seem  so  unsupported,  by  ecclesiastical  or 
secular  history,  as  to  invite  investigation. 
Pathos  has  always  been  a  favorite  appeal 
in  religious  discourse,  and  while  it  forms 
an  important  element  of  man's  nature, 
its  excessive  application  may  not  only 
serve  to  excite  the  antagonism  of  man's 
intelligence,  but  it  may  actually  mislead 
in  matter  of  truth.  No  doubt  this  pathetic 
element  contributed  largely  to  the  con- 
version of  pagan  and  barbarous  nations, 
and  served  to  soften  the  heart  of  the 
savage  as  well  as  to  modify  the  cruel  ambi- 
tion of  powerful  potentates.  Not  only 
the  touching  scenes  in  the  closing  events 
of  the  Savior's  life,  and  his  humble  station 
in  society,  but  the  assumed  inferiority  of 
the  country  in  which  the  chief  part  of  his 
ministry  occurred,  have  been  highly 
colored,  excessively  so;  and  the  claim  to 
the  divinity  of  His  mission,  simple  enthu- 
siasts have  sought  to  establish  on  these 
grounds.  These  circumstances  in  them- 
selves might  easily  find  a  parallel  in  the 
early  Christian  persecutions  and  in  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
speak  of  the  manner  of  Christ's  death 
nor  explain  his  mission  in  life  ;  but  to 
illustrate  the  disposition  which  seeks  to 
honor  Him  by  making  his  province 
appear  mean  and  insignificant,  and  the 
people  altogether  despicable.  The  ex- 
treme and  unjustifiable  character  of  the 
estimation  men  have  sought  to  attach  to 
Galilee  neither  represents  the  truth  nor 
adds  to  the  importance  of  His  divine 
mission.  But  the  history,  even  the 
development  of  man,  represents  a  zig-zag 
course  of  extremes,  and  man  rarely  ever 
finds  himself  on  the  conservative  line  of 
correct  moderation.  And  here  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  mistake  this  predisposi- 
tion of  man.     It  is   not  always  easy   to 

*  A  lecture  delivered    in  the  Logan  Temple. 


change  and  correct  human  tendencies, 
and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  their  direction 
should  be  perfectly  true,  they  constantly 
correct  themselves.  Besides,  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  to  bring  the  masses 
subject  to  a  reformatory  move,  often 
realize  that  they  occupy  an  extreme  posi- 
tion, and  that  however  extreme,  it  should 
be  maintained  until  the  masses  reach  the 
necessary  limit  of  the  fixed  reform.  From 
these  conditions  it  would  appear  that  man 
is  critical  and  reformatory,  both  respecting 
his  own  views  and  conduct  as  well  as 
those  of  others.  One,  therefore,  not  only 
constantly  receives  new  impressions,  but  is 
constantly  engaged  in  correcting  the  old. 

With  the  view  of  developing  the  idea 
here  expressed  by  illustration,  I  have  se- 
lected a  subject  bearing  directly  on  the 
geographical  question  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  character.  Since  revelation  implies 
history,  and  geography  is  a  constituent 
element  of  history,  a  geographical  deline- 
ation of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  and 
labored,  if  correctly  drawn,  may  serve  to 
make  that  the  grandest  of  all  revelations 
to  man,  clearer  and  nearer  to  human  un- 
derstanding. Was  Galilee  the  lowliest, 
the  meanest,  of  all  lands,  and  were  its 
inhabitants  as  violent  and  unscrupulous 
as  we  have  come  to  believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bias  that  appealed  exclusively 
to  pathos,  and  historical  representations 
which  this  bias  has  largely  influenced  ? 
Pathos  does  educate  the  heart,  but  its 
limits  should  be  circumscribed  by  truth.  To 
waste  this  as  any  other  element  of  human 
education  is  extravagance,  and  extrava- 
gance impoverishes  financially,  physically, 
spiritually,  intellectually.  We  acknowl- 
edge the  pathetic  character  of  our  Lord's 
mission;  but  it  was  not  all  pathos.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  believe  that  his  educa- 
tion included  all  the  conditions  of  human 
knowledge,  and  why  should  these  con- 
ditions not  be  the  most  favorable  in  res- 
pect to  time,  place  and  surroundings? 
The  lessons  which  He  was  to  transmit  to 
all  time,  meet  the  exigencies  of  human 
experience  with  wonderful  force,  and  He 
found  daily  illustrations  that  have  an 
almost  universal  application. 

I  am  aware  that  man   is   disposed  to 
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regard  opportunities  as  freedom  from  ob- 
stacles he  has  to  overcome,  whereas  the 
obstacles  may  or  may  not  be  an  element 
of  his  success.  The  Savior,  as  well  as  the 
nation  to  which  He  came,  had  them  to 
overcome;  the  one  succeeded,  the  other 
failed.  Besides,  there  is  a  natural  fitness 
between  the  inborn  character  and  the 
physical  surroundings.  The  fact  that 
Christ's  time  had  come,  harmonized, 
though  the  nation  failed,  their  wants  and 
His  mission.  He  came  to  educate  and 
redeem,  and  this  implied  the  capability  of 
a  national  birth  to  a  higher  life.  They 
would  not  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
God  had  decreed  they  should  be  nothing 
else;  for  if  they  failed  in  their  mission  by 
the  loss  of  their  savor  the  Almighty 
would  substitute  no  other  calling — hence 
they  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
That  Christ  would  labor  most  where  the 
prospects  of  success  were  most  found, 
itself  speaks  in  favor  of  Galilee.  Bethle- 
hem fulfilled  the  requirements  of  prophe- 
cy; but  the  impressions  derived  from 
one's  surroundings  come  not  at  birth,  but 
in  growth  and  experience.  The  condi- 
tions of  His  home  were  to  be  largely  the 
conditions  of  early  training.  They  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  earthly,  if  not  the  divine, 
character  of  His  life.  His  mission  was  to 
the  entire  Jewish  nation;  but  what  ap- 
pears irreconcilable  is  that  that  part  of  the 
nation,  among  whom  He  sojourned  in 
peace  to  the  age  which  admitted  Him  to 
the  ministry,  and  among  whom  He  minis- 
tered in  the  freedom  of  comparative  re- 
ligious toleration,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Galilean,  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
Judeans  in  so  unfavorable  a  light.  It  is 
this  invidious  distinction  against  Galilee, 
that  we  too  often  acquiesce  in,  which 
fairness  to  the  people  and  justice  to  our- 
selves admonish  us  to  correct. 

By  looking  at  any  Bible  map  of  Pales- 
tine, it  will  be  seen  that  Galilee  occupies 
the  northern  part,  and  is  about  one-third 
in  area  of  the  entire  country  west  of  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east,  accord- 
ing to  popular  acceptation,  by  the  sea 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  the  river 
Jordan.  But  the  average  map  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  unreliable  respecting  the  boundary 


lines,  especially  those  of  the  provinces. 
Cities  are  located  often  by  mere  tradition, 
and  the  probable  changes  in  provincial 
boundaries  are  not  considered,  nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  identify  the  boundaries  so 
long  as  the  location  of  cities  which  deter- 
mined the  lines,  are  unknown.  The 
Talmud  reckoned  Gadora,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  the  boundary  between  Galilee 
and  Phoenicia  and  the  west.  The  great 
difference  in  the  opinions,  however,  which 
have  existed  cpncerning  the  area  of  this 
province  are  best  understood  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  figures 
expressing  its  extent  differ  from  nine 
hundred  and  thirty,  to  two  thousand  square 
miles.  While  the  latter  may  be  a  little 
excessive  we  are  more  inclined  to  accept 
them,  especially  in  any  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  figures  given  by  Josephus  for  the 
population.  Much  of  our  geographical 
data  rests  on  his  work,  and  it  may  be 
well  in  the  beginning  to  state  that  accounts 
of  this  historian  are  worthy  of  special 
attention  in  view  of  the  position  he  held 
as  governor  of  Galilee  shortly  after  the 
time  of  Christ.  He  states  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  four  cities  in 
Galilee,  and  the  smallest  contained  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  These  figures  have 
been  discredited  by  some  historians  ;  but 
the  probable  facts  and  modern  dense 
populations  do  not  necessarily  cast  dis- 
credit upon  them.  With  an  area  of  two- 
thousand  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  three  million,  according  to  Josephus, 
we  should  have  fifteen  hundred  per 
square  mile,  a  population  equaled  and 
even  trebbled  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  at 
the  present  time.  In  our  sparsely  popu- 
lated Territory  these  figures  may  appear 
very  extraordinary.  The  statistics  of 
Utah,  in  1880,  show  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six,  with  an  an  area  of 
eighty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
ninety  square  miles,  not  quite  two  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  Cache  County,  and 
there  are  only  five  out  of  the  twenty-six 
counties  of  Utah  smaller,  has  an  area  ol 
one  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation, in   1880,  of   twelve  thousand  five 
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hundred  and  sixty-one,  or  a  little  more 
than  twelve  and  a  half  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  If  we  allowed  an  increase 
in  the  population  of  this  county,  since  1880, 
to  fifteen  thousand,  we  should  then  have 
a  hundredth  part  the  density  of  Galilee's 
population.  This  great  difference  is  not 
explained  by  saying  that  Cache  County  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  an  agricultural 
community,  since  the  island  of  Borba- 
does  supports,  without  large  towns  or 
manufactures  of  any  sort,  one  thousand 
and  eighty-four  people  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  possibility  of  modern  dense 
populations  is  seen  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  England,  which  supports  six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  But  even 
if  we  reduced  the  number  of  inhabitants 
given  by  Josephus  one-third,  and  retained 
the  greatest  estimate  of  area  given,  we 
should  have  a  population  of  five  hundred 
to  the  square  mile, thirty-three  and  a  third 
times  that  of  this  county;  and  Galilee 
would  not  then  support  one-hal^as  dense 
a  population  as  that  which  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  supports,  with  a  purely  agri- 
cultural community.  The  most  liberal 
construction  possible,  to  be  put  upon 
these  figures,  would  give  Galilee  a  teem- 
ing population, as  we  might  easily  imagine 
by  the  conditions  of  this  county,  if  its  pop- 
ulation were  increased  to  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  times  its  present  numbers. 
Again,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  the  province 
of  Galilee  have  survived  the  destruction 
of  ages,  they  indicate  that  the  country 
was  thickly  settled. 

In  the  Hauran,  just  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Arabs  claim  that  the  ruins  of  more 
than  one  thousand  places  exist.  The 
character  of  the.war  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Romans  in  the  years  66-70  was  made 
more  terrible  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
men;  and  the  figures  of  the  recruits  which 
Josephus  drew  from  the  various  cities  of 
his  province,  indicate  unusually  dense 
communities.  It  would  seem  that  this 
terrible  war,  which  cost  the  lives,  slavery 
and  banishment  of  so  many  hundred 
thousand  people,  had  almost  depopulated 
the  country,  and  yet  sixty-three  years 
after,  two  hundred  thousand  men  were 


mustered  under  the  leadership  of  Bar 
Cochab.  This  subsequent  war  cost  the 
Jews  the  lives  of  over  half  a  million  and 
the  loss  to  Rome  was  immense.  How- 
ever incredible  the  figures  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Palestine  may  appear,  evident 
proof  of  a  relative  value  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  history  is  not  wanting. 

To  speak  of  an  obscure  Galilee  in  view 
of  these  figures  is  not  consistent  with  the 
actual  facts.  It  is  further  evident  that  the 
occupation  of  the  people  differed  some- 
what from  that  of  those  in  Judea,-  a 
mountainous  district  suited  to  a  pastoral 
life.  In  northern  Palestine  the  shepherds 
would  have  been  in  small  proportions,  if 
indeed  they  existed  at  all.  "The  fact 
that  in  this  province  few  small  cattle  were 
raised  because  the  rich  land  could  be  put 
to  more  profitable  use,"  as  stated  by  a 
writer  on  the  subject,  would  indicate  that 
agriculture  was  extensive.  The  vocation 
of  a  people  must  in  a  measure  decide 
their  intellectual  character,  and  a  glance 
at  the  products  of  the  land  will  show  that 
the  higher  intellectual  occupations  were 
more  common  to  the  people  of  Galilee 
than  to  the  masses  in  Judea.  The  rich 
valley  of  Jezreel  would  have  produced 
sufficient  grain  to  sustain  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  there  were  other  valleys  in  the 
north  equally  fertile  and  suited  to  wheat 
growing.  But  such  a  dense  population 
would  not  seek  exclusively  agricultural 
pursuits  ;  hence  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing, following  the  line  of  intellectual 
and  national  development,  would  be 
resorted  to. 

One  of  the  staple  products  of  the  land 
was  olive  oil,  and  this  implies  a  species  of 
horticulture, a  condition  of  advanced  civil- 
ization. That  this  product  was  abundant, 
there  are  ample  historical  evidences. 
The  Rabbis  said :  "In  Ashur,  oil  flows 
like  a  river."  "It  is  easier,"  said  they, 
"to  raise  a  legion  of  olive  trees  in  Galilee 
than  to  raise  one  child  in  Judea."  Gischala 
in  Upper  Galilee  was  celebrated  for  the 
great  quantity  of  oil  in  its  markets. 
When  Vespasian  besieged  the  city  Jota- 
bata,  in  which  Josephus  sought  to  defend 
himself  and  the  people  against  the 
Romans,  oil  became  a  very  important 
factor  in    repelling    the    attacks   of  the 
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enemy.  The  walls  which  then  fortified 
cities,  must  be  mounted  by  means  of 
scaling  ladders.  When  the  soldiers 
attempted  to  climb  the  ladders  and  were 
protected  by  their  armours  and  shields 
from  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  Jose- 
phus  ordered  great  quantities  of  oil 
boiled  and  poured  down  upon  the 
soldiery.  The  oil  readily  insinuated 
itself  under  the  armours  and  reached 
the  skin  where  it  burned  like  flames  of 
fire.  In  their  terrible  agony  the  soldiers 
fell  down  to  the  earth  and  writhed  and 
moaned  and  cursed  their  awful  fate, 
while  imprecating  vengeance  upon  their 
enemies.  Besides  its  use  as  an  article  of 
food  and  for  annointing  the  body,  great 
quantities  were  shipped  to  the  surround- 
ing countries. 

Another  source  of  wealth  were  the 
fisheries  of  Galilee.  The  sea  is  about 
thirteen  miles  long  and  seven  wide.  The 
southern  part  in  the  time  of  Christ  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
grounds  in  the  world.  The  trade  in  fish 
greatly  enriched  the  inhabitants  along  the 
shore,  and  the  people  from  Jerusalem 
transported  it  in  great  quantities  to  their 
metropolis  to  feed  the  millions  who 
gathered  there  on  the  occasion  of  their 
great  Jewish  festivals.  "For  sixteen 
miles  on  either  side  of  Sepphoris,"  says 
Rabbi  Jose,  "there  flows  milk  and 
honey." 

Galilee  certainly  possessed  some  im- 
portance as  a  manufacturing  centre.  Its 
neighbors  on  the  west,  the  Phoenicians, 
were  at  the  time  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing nation  of  the  world,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  ingenious  people,  such  as 
the  Jews,  should  not  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
their  neighbors  in  this.  Abundance  of 
flax  was  grown  in  the  country,  and  the 
ladies  often  wore  the  finest  linen.  Arbela 
was  a  noted  centre  for  cloth  manufactur- 
ing. The  earthenwares  of  Kefr  Cham- 
nanyah  historians  tell  us  were  very  ex- 
tensive, and  were  used  to  store  the  oil 
and  fruits  of  the  country.  Besides,  the 
literal  mounds  of  earthenware,  now  dis- 
covered in  the  land,  attest  its  extensive 
use  in  ancient  times.  To  what  extent  the 
Galileans  imitated  the  glass  manufac- 
tures  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  known; 


but  glass  was  common  and  cheap,  as  an 
article  of  household  use,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era. 

Great  skill  was  reached  in  glass  blow- 
ing and  some  of  the  vases  brought 
princely  prices.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
pair  of  these  vases.  The  fact  that 
the  fine  sand  secured  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus 
was  on  the  western  coast  of  Galilee, 
suggests  that  people  may  have  been 
familiar  with  glass  making.  Again,  fol- 
lowing the  vocations  which  distinguish 
the  intellectual  status  of  a  nation,  we  find 
the  Jews  of  the  north  extensively  given 
to  commerce. 

At  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
the  Jews  were  scattered  over  the  Roman 
empire  from  the  capital  in  the  west  to  the 
Euphrates  in  the  east,  from  the  Caucasus 
in  the  north  to  Arabia  in  the  south.  They 
already  possessed  a  somewhat  omni- 
present character,  and  the  Galileans, 
more  than  any  other,  were  affected  by 
their  conjmercial  spirit.  Their  own  prov- 
ince was  on  a  great  commercial  high- 
way. The  extensive  trade  carried  on 
between  Damascus  and  the  far  east,  with 
Egypt  and  the  western  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  passed  largely  through  Galilee. 
Capernaum  itself  must  have  been  on  this 
route,  and,  with  other  cities  along  the  way, 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. Phoenicia  required  raw  materials 
for  her  factories, and  would  naturally  draw 
many  supplies  from  her  Jewish  neighbor. 
"And  Solomon  gave  Hiram  (King  of 
Tyre)  twenty-thousand  measures  of 
wheat  for  food  to  his  household,  and 
twenty  measures  of  pure  oil ;  thus  gave 
Solomon  to  Hiram  year  by  year."  From 
this  we  see  that  inter-commercial  relations 
sprang  up  between  these  two  countries 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Galilee  possessed  a  considerable  sea- 
board and  the  seaport  of  Ptolemais  was 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Galilee.  Much  discussion  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  Greek  influ- 
ence among  the  Galileans.  Decapolis, 
just  east  of  the  sea,  and  many  of  the 
cities  on  its  shores,  contained  a  consider- 
able number  of  Greeks.     But  at  this  time 
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the  Greeks  were  a  highly  intellectual 
people  and  thoroughly  commercial,  and 
their  influence  must  have  had  a  marked 
effect  in  a  business  way.  Competition 
would  naturally  rise  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  If  we  deny  the  influence  of  Greek 
religion  that  would  not  necessarily 
exclude  Greek  influence  in  art  and  com- 
merce. It  would  appear  from  what  has 
been  said  already  that  a  contrast  between 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  Judea  and 
those  of  Galilee  would  result,  so  far  as 
the  intellectual  character  goes,  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  Jerusalem,  of  course,  was  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  would 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  that  term 
implies.  It  would  naturally  be  supplied 
with  the  leading  religious  men  of  the 
nation  and  gain  the  intellectual  patronage 
of  Jewish  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  world.  Jerusalem  would  there- 
fore be  the  centre  of  learning ;  but  the 
rest  of  Judea  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  under  as  favorable  circumstances 
as  Galilee.  A  contrast  in  the  physical 
features  of  these  two  provinces  is  favor- 
able to  the  latter.  There  is  a  rugged 
barrenness  about  Judea  not  found  in 
Galilee.  Indeed  the  landscape  in  its  pre- 
sent desolation  has  something  charming 
about  it,  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  a 
great  centre  of  attraction  in  the  days  of 
Christ. 

But  the  character  of  the  Galileans  has 
been  objected  to  as  violent  impetu- 
ous, revolutionary  and  often  comtemptu- 
ous.  Their  geographical  position  re- 
specting other  nations  subjected  them 
more  to  warfare,  and  forced  them  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  their  religion. 
They  were  surrounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Syrians,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Phoenicians.  Their  country  was 
frequently  invaded  by  other  countries, 
and  they  were  in  some  respects  an  out- 
post to  the  Jewish  nation.  "Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded 
their  lives  unto  the  death  in  high  places 
of  the  fields."  This  reference  from 
Judges,  fifth  chapter  and  18th  verse,  indi- 
cates what  might  be  expected  of  these 
two  tribes  which  were  located  on  the  out- 
posts in  the  extreme  north  of  Galilee,  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  Syrians  and  Phoeni- 


cians. Their  country  was,  early  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  the  scene  of  great 
wars,  and  when  the  greatest  military 
event  of  the  people,  in  the  war  with  Rome, 
opened,  it  was  first  begun  in  the  north. 
The  Galileans  were  the  first  to  face  the 
Roman  eagle  and  contend  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  Their  bearing 
in  this  war  was  highly  complimented  by 
both  Vespasian  and  Titus;  and  when 
their  province  was  overthrown,  the  sur- 
viving remnants  of  the  army  hastened  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  up  their  lives  to  main- 
tain the  national  idea  of  deliverance. 
Their  defeat  has  associated  the  epithet  of 
rebellious  in  the  history  of  the  times  ;  but 
had  they  been  successful,  of  course  the 
titles  of  heroism  and  patriotism  would 
have  been  attached  to  their  great  efforts. 
The  people  of  the  north  appear  to  have 
cherished  the  national  idea  of  deliverance 
even  more  than  the  Judeans  who  were 
hypocritical  and  cared  more  for  personal 
favor  and  love  of  power  than  the  main- 
tenance of  a  national  cause.  Hence  the 
obsequious  cry  of  a  cringing  multitude,  we 
will  have  no  other  king  but  Caesar.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  the  country  was 
infested  with  robbers.  There  were  those 
who  dwelt  in  caves  in  bands  and  sallied 
forth  from  time  to  time  for  plunder.  They 
were  quite  numerous  in  the  border  lands 
of  Galilee  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
charge  their  wanton  depredation  to  the 
character  of  the  Galileans  at  large,  for 
they  infested  Judea  as  well.  The  Sicarrii, 
a  band  of  secret  assassins,  who  carried 
their  weapons  concealed,  from  which 
they  received  their  names,  had  their 
origin  in  Judea,  though  the  whole  land 
suffered  from  their  outlawry.  As  a  high- 
way of  commerce,  Galilee  would  offer 
better  chances  for  spoil ;  but  it  would  be 
manifestly  unjust  to  charge  such  criminal 
conduct  to  a  people  who  could  not  possi- 
bly be  responsible  for  such  a  condition  ot 
affairs  in  their  own  country.  Peter's  con- 
duct in  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  servant 
of  Malchus  was,  it  is  true,  impulsive,  but  it 
was  even  patriotic  in  his  mind,  besides, 
Peter,  like  many  of  his  province,  carried 
weapons  to  meet  extreme  emergencies 
which  arose  in  the  midst  of  treachery. 
Party  spirit  must  account  for  much  ot 
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the  religious'difference  which  existed  be- 
tweeriithe  south  and  the  north.  The  Gali- 
leans are  accused  by  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  of  a  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  It  may  be  well 
to  explain  here  that  there  were  really  two 
Talmuds.  These  works  not  only  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  but  accepted  as  equally  bind- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Rabbi.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
written  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Christ, is  less  severe  in  its  com- 
ments upon  the  Galileans.  It  was  written 
in  the  country  itself,  and  therefore,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

The  Babylon  Talmud,  written  in  five 
hundred  A.  D.,  finds  considerable  fault 
with  the  people  of  Galilee,  who  are 
charged  with  disrespect  for  the  tradi- 
tions. This  latter  Talmud  has  many 
amusing  stories  on  the  dialect  of  the  Gal- 
ileans who,  it  seems,  were  more  attached 
to  the  law  itself,  and  were  strict  interpre- 
ters of  it.  This  difference  seems  to  be  set 
forth  inferentially,  in  the  mission  of 
Christ, by  the  priests  who  came  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Capernaum  to  discover  whether 
He  violated  these  traditions  to  which  the 
Galileans  themselves  took  no  exception. 
The  Savior  was  always  prepared  to  quote 
law;  but  disregarded  the  complicated  net- 
work of  Jewish  traditions  to  which  the 
Pharasees  would  hold  Him.  To  treat 
these  party  differences  as  serious  objec- 
tions against  the  people  of  the  north  is 
evidently  unjust.  Too  much  weight 
should  not  be  given  to  the  testimony  of 
these  Talmudists  whose  bias,  in  favor  ot 
tradition  and  against  strict  intrepretation 
of  the  law  by  the  Galileans,  created  so 
excessive  an  animosity  as  to  prevent  im- 
partial judgment.  Jerusalem  was  the 
great  centre  of  Jewish  homage  to  the 
temple,  the  religious  heart  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  external  did  more  to  maintain  the 
inherent  qualities  of  nationality  than  the 
city  and  its  great  sanctum;  but  this  very 
circumstance  which  turned  the  heart  of 
the  Jew,  the  world  over,  into  an  affection- 
ate tenderness  for  the  temple  city.contrib- 
buted  to  the  religious  speculations  of  the 
Judeans,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  specu- 


lation in  which  men  indulge  their  love  ol 
gain  and  power. 

The  disposition  of  men  to  share  every 
honor  of  which  they  partake,  makes  re- 
ligious always  more  dangerous  than  politi- 
cal power.  When  power  becomes  a 
passion  in  religion  it  feeds  hypocrisy, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  it  did  for  the 
priesthood  of  Jerusalem.  Hypocrisy 
breeds  intolerance  in  every  social  func- 
tion, but  in  religion  it  becomes  narrow  and 
violent.  The  wealth  which  flowed  into 
Jerusalem  by  millions  in  contributions, 
made  its  inhabitants  greedy,  and  the 
vigor  and  virtue  of  self-support  were 
sapped.  Men  must  measurably  realize 
independence  from  the  support  of  their 
fellows  and  dependence  upon  God,  if 
they  be  not  hypocritical  with  the  one  nor 
deceptive  with  the  other.  Jerusalem's 
immense  wealth  and  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  abject  dependence  upon 
contributions  and  taxes  on  the  other,  fed 
its  vanity  and  fostered  slavish  hypocrisy. 
If  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  maxim  that  it 
is  better  to  give  than  to  receive,  Galilee 
enjoyed  that  virtue  in  excess  of  Judea. 

It  is  said  the  Galileans  were  impetuous, 
violent  and  revolutionary,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  their  independent,  manly  courage 
chafed  more  under  Roman  bondage  than 
the  obsequious  theocracy  of  Jerusalem; 
while  we  are  prone  to  suspect  that  much  of 
the  polish  claimed  in  favor  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis was  the  servility  and  complaisance 
of  the  courtier  and  religious  mendicant. 

If  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
make  an  invidious  distinction  against 
Galilee  and  the  Galilean,  it  has  been 
doubly  so  respecting  Nazareth  and 
the  Nazarene.  There  are  but  few  circum- 
stances which  have  attached  insignificance 
in  the  minds  of  men  respecting  the  home 
of  our  Savior,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
aggerated out  of  all  proportions  and  de- 
serve examination.  That  His  enemies 
attached  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
Nazarene  to  His  name,  goes  for  nothing 
unless  indeed  in  favor  of  the  place  which 
called  forth  such  hostile  bigotry.  It 
is  said  that  the  name  of  Nazareth 
does  not  occur  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but  when  it  is  considered  that  out 
of   the  two  hundred  and  four    cities   o 
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Galilee,  according;  to  Josephus,  the 
names  of  only  about  forty  are  mentioned, 
this  argument  is  of  no  great  weight. 
Capernaum,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  a 
very  important  city  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  it  was  a 
business  centre  on  the  great  highway  to 
Damascus  and  the  far  east,  but  its  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  question  of  Nathaniel  to  Philip,  when 
the  latter  declared  Him  of  whom  the 
prophets  had  spoken,  would  appear  to 
associate  the  idea  of  contempt  for  Naza- 
reth, at  least  in  the  mind  of  Nathaniel. 
"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth?" is  an  expression  which,  taken  sub- 
jectively or  objectively,  is  capable  of  a 
more  liberal  interpretation  than  is  usually 
given.  The  place  was  the  home  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  fact  that  his 
fellow  citizens  refused  to  received  him 
represented  to  be  a  general  one  respect- 
ing all  the  prophets  of  Israel.  Into  this 
category  any  city  of  Palestine  might  haye 
come,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
spirit  of  local  jealousy,  at  the  very  moment 
Christ  pronounced  him  an  Isralite  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile,  existed  in 
Nathaniel's  mind.  This  expression  is 
more  readily  explained  in  the  prophecy 
and  in  the  expectations  of  Israel.  A 
Messiah  was  to  come,  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Micah  the  place  of  His  birth  is 
designated.  Bethlehem  was  to  receive 
the  promised  honor,  and  that  city  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  whole  nat'on  when- 
ever the  advent  of  a  redeemer  was  asso- 
ciate in  their  minds.  To  speak  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  to  disappoint  national 
expectations.  Besides,  Bethlehem  was 
the  city  of  David,  and  certain  sacred  as- 
sociations were  attached  to  its  very  name. 
Nathaniel  would  naturally  sense  such 
disappointed  anticipations.  The  old 
must  be  reconciled  to  the  new,  and  what 
wonder  that  he  immediately  pressed  for 
an  explanation.  Such  a  good  thing  as 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  no  one  ex- 
pected from  Nazareth.  It  was  a  fixed 
thought  not  easily  removed.  To  turn  his 
back  on  the  city  of  David  so  close  to  the 
temple,  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  look  upon  a  city  unknown  to  pro- 
phetic lore  required  reconciliation,   and 


demanded  explanation  in  his  devout 
mind.  His  surprise  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  a  Nazarene  must  have  been 
more  from  the  name  and  location  of  the 
city  than  from  its  character.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  the  guileless  Nathaniel  felt  the 
contempt  for  the  distant  city  of  Galilee 
that  the  Pharisees  expressed,  and  in 
such  a  mind  the  feelings  of  surprise  are 
more  easily  accounted  for  than  those  ot 
sectional  enmity. 

But  was  Nazareth  an  obscure  town? 
According  to  Josephus  it  must  have  con- 
tained at  least  fifteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  Greek  text  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  city  and  village,  polis  and 
kome,  and  Nazareth  is  spoken  of  as  a 
polis.  Would  you  consider  a  city  of  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants  in  Cache 
Valley,  with  a  population  Of  one  and  a 
half  million,  insignificant?  Would  life  in 
such  a  teeming  population  be  that  of  a 
recluse  as  Catholics  sometimes  try  to 
fancy?  Nor  was  Christ's  home  an  out- 
of-the-way  place.  From  Jerusalem  it 
was  three  short  days'  journey.  Six  hours' 
ride  on  the  west  would  bring  one  to  the 
great  seaport  of  Ptolemais,  the  same  dis- 
tance would  bring  him  to  the  shore  ot 
Galilee.  Its  situation  on  the  sunny  side 
of  a  conspicuous  mountain,  its  valuable 
springs,  its  central  position  in  Galilee, 
and  the  commanding  view  from  the  sum- 
mit above,  have  doubtless  always  made  it 
an  object  of  attraction,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  so  excellent  a  site  was  long  left 
uninhabited  by  the  Israelites.  Indeed 
these  features  argue  a  very  early  posses- 
sion and  settlement  of  the  place. 

I  entered  Palestine  first  at  Jaffa  and  trav- 
ersed Judea.  In  spite  of  all  I  had  read 
of  the  country,  I  could  not  conceal  my 
disappointment.  No  doubt  even  the  na- 
tural features  of  the  earth's  surface  had 
changed;  but  even  fancy  could  not  create 
the  charms  of  nature  equal  to  those  of  its 
prophetic  history.  It  was  not  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  first  passing  visit,  for  I 
traversed  the  country  again  and  again. 
No  sooner,  however,  does  the  traveler 
quit  the  barren  rugged  surface  of  Judea 
and  a  part  of  Samaria  and  enter  the  large 
valley  ol  Esdraelon  than  the  scene 
changes.     The  rolling  hills  of  Galilee,  its 
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fruitful  plains,  its  charming  valley,  all 
banished  the  sombre  reflections  of  my 
first  impressions  in  the  Holy  Land.  Mak- 
ing my  way  around  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  then  entering  Nazareth  from  the  west, 
I  found  in  the  heart  of  Galilee  the  city  of 
Christian  fame.  When  we  reached  the 
summit  above,  the  sun  was  just  setting  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  panorama  view 
from  this  point  is  among  the  finest  in  all 
Palestine  and  I  can  do  no  better  than 
quote  Dr.  Robinson: 

"I  walked  out  alone  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  over  Nazareth,  where  stands  the  neg- 
lected Wely  of  Neby  Ismail.  Here,  quite 
unexpectedly,  a  gloriouj  prospect  opened 
on  the  view.  The  air  was  perfectly  clear 
and  serene;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  I  received  as  the  enchanting 
panorama  b'urst  suddenly  upon  me. 
There  lay  the  magnificent  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  or  at  least  all  its  western  part ; 
on  the  left  was  seen  the  round  top  of 
Tabor  over  the  intervening  hills,  with  a 
portion  of  the  little  Hermon  and  Giboa, 
and  opposite  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
from  Jenin  westward  to  the  lower  hills 
extending  towards  Carmel.  Then  came 
the  long  line  of  Carmel  itself,  with  the 
convent  of  Elias  on  its  northern  end,  and 
Haifa  on  its  shore  at  the  foot.  In  the 
west  lay  the  Mediterranean,  gleaming  in 
the  morning  sun,  seen  first  far  in  the  south 
on  the  left  of  Carmel,  then  interrupted  by 
that  mountain,  and  again  appearing  on  the 
right  so  as  to  include  the  whole  bay  of 
Akka,  and  the  coast  stretching  far  north 
to  a  point  north  ten  degrees  west.  Akka 
was  not  visible,  being  hidden  by  interven- 
ing hills.  Below  on  the  north  was  spread 
out  another  of  the  beautiful  plains  of 
northern  Palestine,  called  el  Buttauf;  it 
runs  from  east  to  west,  and  its  waters  are 
drained  off  westward  through  a  narrower 
valley,  to  the  Kishon  at  the  base  of  Car- 
mel. 

"On  the  southern  border  of  this  plain 
the  eye  rested  on  a  large  village  near  the 
foot  of  an  isolated  hill,  with  a  ruined 
castle  on  the  top:  this  was  Seffuriah,  the 
ancient  Sepphoris,  or  Diocaesarea.  Be- 
yond the  plain  el  Buttauf,  long  ridges 
running  from  east  to  west  rise  one  higher 
than    another,    until    the    mountains    of 


Safed  overtop  them  all,  on  which  that 
place  is  seen,  'a  city  upon  a  hill.'  Farth- 
er towards  the  right  is  a  sea  of  hills  and 
mountains,  backed  by  the  higher  ones 
beyond  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  in  the 
northeast  by  the  majestic  Herman  with 
its  icy  crown. 

"Seating  myself  in  the  shade  of  the 
Wely,  I  remained  for  some  hours  upon  this 
spot,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
wide  prospect,  and  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  scenes  around.  In  the 
village  below,  the  Savior  of  the  world 
had  passed  His  childhood;  and  although 
we  have  but  few  particulars  of  His  life 
during  those  early  years,  yet  there  are 
certain  features  of  nature  which  meet  our 
eyes  now,  just  as  they  once  met  His.  He 
must  often  have  visited  the  fountain  near 
which  we  had  pitched  our  tent;  His  feet 
must  frequently  have  wandered  over  the 
adjacent  hills;  and  His  eyes,  doubtless, 
have  gazed  upon  the  splendid  prospect 
from  this  very  spot. 

"Here  the  Prince  of  Peace  looked 
down  upon  the  great  plain,  where  the 
din  of  battle  so  oft  had  rolled,  and  the 
garment  of  the  warrior  been  dyed  in 
blood;  and  He  looked  out,  too,  upon 
that.sea,  over  which  the  swift  ships  were 
to  bear  the  tidings  of  His  salvation  to 
nations  and  continents  then  unknown. 
How  has  the  moral  aspect  of  things  been 
changed!  Battles  and  bloodshed  have, 
indeed,  not  ceased  to  desolate  this  un- 
happy country,  and  gross  darkness  now 
covers  the  people;  but  from  this  region  a 
light  went  forth  which  has  enlightened 
the  world  and  unveiled  new  climes;  and 
now  the  rays  of  that  light  begin  to  be  re- 
flected back  from  distant  isles  and  con- 
tinents, to  illuminate  anew  the  darkened 
land  where  it  first  sprang  up." 

Is  this  obscurity?  Here  again  my  im- 
pressions had  disappointed  me;  but  the 
disappointment  was  a  more  pleasing  one 
than  I  experienced  in  Judea.  I  was  ob- 
liged to  correct  those  of  my  early  child- 
hood. Another  Nazareth  loomed  up 
before  me,  another  people,  and  subse- 
quent research  and  inquiry  have  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  the  sombre  gloom 
and  hidden  obscurity  of  our  Lord's  early 
home,  are  the  myths  of  pathos  and  the 
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picture  of  a  gloomy  imagination.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  comprehend  how  the 
grandeur  and  mission  of  His  life  are  to 
be  enhanced  by  associating  a  feeling  ot 
contempt  for  the  early  home  of  our 
Savior.       Whether    Nathaniel    had    any 


city,  it  will  always  be  evident  to  the 
Christian  mind  that,  after  all,  the  greatest 
good  that  God  ever  gave  to  man  did  come 
out  of  Nazareth.  J.  M.  Tanner. 


reason  or  not  to  discriminate  against  the    to  the  body. 


Wisdom  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is 
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Book  the  Second. — 


CHANGING    SKIES. 

Are  we  merely  the  creatures  of  des- 
tiny? Is  there  such  a  thing  as  fate? 
Were  the  old  astronomers  right  when 
they  mixed  with  their  lore  the  reading  of 
future  events  ?  Are  our  hopes  and  fears 
but  the  playthings  of  a  sphere  of  dust? 
And,  struggle  as  we  may,  are  we  held  firm 
in  some  invisible  mesh  ?  Or  is  such  be- 
lief a  fallacy,  and  are  we  but  creatures  of 
chance  ?  Are  we  as  a  rock  poised  over  a 
yawning  abyss,  which  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  passer-by  hurls  to  the  depths 
below  ?  Are  we  as  waves,  wind-tossed  ? 
Or  is  there,  back  of  all  that  we  fail  to  un- 
derstand now,  neither  fate  nor  chance, 
but  omnipotent  power — intelligence  — 
leading  us,  through  unknown  ways,  into 
conditions  of  exalted  existence  which  we 
fail  to  conceive,  or  at  the  best  see  only 
as  "through  a  glass  darkly?" 

These  would  have  been  strange  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  the  group,  chatting 
so  pleasantly  on  the  hotel  veranda.  They 
certainly  were  not  thinking  of  such  at  the 
time.  They  were  all  quite  merry,  even 
the  invalid.  Doctor  Mason  had  just  de- 
creed that  he  return  into  the  building,  for 
fear  of  the  night  air.  The  hour  had  been 
a  charming  one;  if  others  of  darker  hue 
were  near  at  hand  they  did  not  feel  their 
approach  just  then. 

Doctor  Mason  had  kept  his  promise; 
he  had  even  done  more  than  that.  Lau- 
rence was  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  he 
was  convalescent.  He  was  sitting  there 
then  on   the    porch   one   of  the  group, 


A  Spreading  Cloud. 

wrapped  up  in  shawls,  and  with  a  pillow 
at  his  back.  It  was  full  six  weeks  after 
his  painful  accident,  and  he  could  walk 
again,  though  feebly.  His  friend  Charlie 
Wetherill,  and  Mr.  La  Salle  had  been 
excellent  nurses,  and  while  being  so  had 
become  excellent  friends. 

It  was  a  late  August  twilight.  The  new 
moon  hung  fiery  and  red  over  the  edge  of 
Mount  Tallac,  but  strangely  distorted. 
The  horizon  sky  was  deep  ye)low.  A 
little  boat,  with  but  half  filled  sail,  was 
moving  along  slowly  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  The  pine-covered  promontories 
were  purple  black.  Several  near  swells 
of  hills  were  a  deep  rich  green.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  luminous.  Though 
there  was  so  little  wind  astir,  the  smoke 
from  a  camp  fire  on  a  distant  point  did 
not  rise  in  air,  but  settled  like  a  blue 
cloud  in  the  strip  of  woods. 

The  knot  of  men  went  into  the  parlor. 

"And  so  Dr.  Mason,"  said  Wetherill, 
"you  have  decided  to  leave  us?  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  you  say?" 

"Why,  yes;  I  think  that  we  must, 
though  we  have  been,  a  thousand  times 
repaid  for  our  delay  in  being  of  service  to 
Mr.  Morton,  and  in  gaining  both  his  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship,  and  yours, 
yet  our  stay  has  been  protracted  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  our  time.  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  we  proceed." 

"And  you,  Mr.  La  Salle?  Though  we 
have  drawn  upon  your  patience  beyond 
all  bounds,  yet  our  only  regret  is  that  we 
cannot  detain  you  longer." 

George  was  sorry  as  well  as  he. 
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"But, "  Wetherill  continued,  ' 'we  hardly 
owe  you  an  apology.  During  the  past 
week  while  you  have  been  away  from  the 
sick  room,  what  a  name  you  have  made. 
Why  you  have  outdone  us  all.  I  think 
the  killing  of  that  first  deer  is  responsible 
for  it.  They  were  all  burnt  up  with 
envy  at  the  camp  when  they  heard  of 
your  achievements  in  tracking  and  bring- 
ing home  that  grizzly  bear.  That  man  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  Mr.  La  Salle,  who 
finds  such  favor  both  with  Diana  and 
Venus." 

George  flushed  crimson. '  'You  put  me  to 
the  blush,"  he  said,  "we  are  not  used  to 
such  conceits  as  that,  Mr.  Wetherill,  which 
surely  you  picked  up  at  the  artists'  camp. 
But,  really,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  won- 
derfully enjoyed  my  climbings  among 
these  rugged  mountains.  One  profits  by 
them.  They  infuse  fresh  blood,  as  it 
were,  into  the  veins  of  our  every-day 
thoughts." 

"I  have  found  it  so,  and  Doctor,  as  you 
are  an  early  riser,  if  you  are  willing,  per- 
haps, I  will  join  you  in  your  usual  walk." 

"That  would  give  it  an  additional 
charm  I  am  sure.  I  hope,  as  our  patient 
is  improving  so  rapidly,  that  it  will  be  but 
a  short  time  before  you  are  able  to  walk 
together  again  along  the  same  path." 

Laurence  spoke  low  his  thanks. 

Then  the  group  was  dissolved,  for 
that  evening:  at  least. 


Could  that  really  have  been  Lake 
Tahoe?  Surely  now  those  waters  were 
not  the  same  that  they  had  seen  sleep 
and  dream  through  the  hours!  or  heard 
speak  only  in  soft,  murmuring  voice  of 
ripple!  Was  the  spirit  of  poor  drowned 
"Mad  Dick"  abroad?  And  was  he  try- 
ing to  make  the  waters  tell  where  they 
had  hidden  his  body,  so  that  it  might  be 
taken  and  laid  in  the  grave  that  he  had 
cut  in  the  rock?  Could  it  have  been 
that,  which  made  the  pale-blue  waters 
swell  into  such  monstrous  waves  and 
burst  with  such  deafening  roar  upon  the 
rocks  and  sands?  Tahoe!  Such  a  dis- 
play of  temper  was  not  expected  of  you! 
You  had  filled  your  beholders  with 
thoughts  of  peace.  They  believed  you 
ever  calm  and  placid.     But  those   moun- 


tain winds.  they  have  made  you  show 
another  mood.  It  is  not  always  peace 
with  you  then?  There  are  days  when  you 
rage  and  wail? 

What  a  change  had  come  to  the  place. 
All  bent  by  the  winds,  the  pine  trees 
strained  and  moaned.  How  wildly  the 
stream  from  the'  Fallen  Leaf  Lake  tore 
along  in  its  rocky  channel.  How  wan 
appeared  the  snow  of  the  peaks,  seen 
through  the  whirling  of  the  clouds.  And 
what  awful  sounds  came  from  the  sky, 
and  echoed  from  side  to  side,  when  the 
lightning  lit  up  the  gloom  and  sent  its 
forked  tongues  into  the  mountain  quar- 
ries. 

There  would  be  no  boat  on  the  lake 
that  day.  Doctor  Mason  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  clearly  entrapped.  The  Doctor 
might  grow  restless  again,  if  he  would, 
and  Mr.  La  Salle  might  drum  on  the 
window  pane.  Laurence  and  his  friends 
were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their  com- 
pany for  another  twenty-four  hours.  The 
little  Comet  had  not  ventured  forth  that 
morning  surely.  Lake  Tahoe  may  have 
a  peaceful  soul;  but  stir  it  not  too  deeply; 
there  is  little  pity  in  its  white  wrath. 

What  would  they  do?  Laurence  was 
led  out  of  his  room  into  the  cozy  parlor; 
he  walked  quite  strong  now,  and  was 
ensconced  by  its  ample  fire  place.  The 
cold  storm  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
cheerful  fire,  and  the  pine  logs  blazed 
and  crackled.  There  was  quiet  in  the 
little  parlor,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
invalid  man,  but  from  the  billiard  hall 
there  came  sounds  of  the  clanking  balls, 
and  from  time  to  time  bursts  of  good- 
natured  laughter.  Wetherill  dropped  in 
there  and  was  soon  employed  in  a  game. 
Doctor  Mason  looked  on,  and  Mr.  La 
Salle  and  Fiametta  had  remained  with 
Laurence.  As  all  pursuits  were  almost 
impossible  outside  there  was  a  heavy 
gathering  of  men  at  the  tables,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  storm  was  forgotten 
in  the  merriment  of  the  time. 

Mr.  La  Salle  was  talking  of  scenery.  He 
had  been  through  the  Catskill  Mountains 
and  was  comparing  them  with  the  scenery 
around  the  hotel.  Laurence  was  all 
attention;  he  had  not  yet  visited  the  East, 
and  Mr.  La  Salle  described  with  freshness 
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and  power.  When  a  mind  is  recovering 
from  the  dark  forebodings  of  illness,  it  is 
quick  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pleas- 
ant. Laurence  thought  he  had  never 
heard  the  beauties  of  the  Catskills  so 
well  or  so  graphically  narrated  before. 

But  what  were  the  temperate  words 
of  La  Salle,  who  described  merely 
as  an  intelligent  observer,  compared  with 
the  fervid  description  of  Fiametta?  When 
she  recalled  the  place  of  her  girlhood 
home,  picture  after  picture,  half  real, 
half  ideal,  she  drew  of  the  sunny  south, 
and  all  seen  through  the  rosy  coloring  of 
affection  and  imagination.  Laurence 
listened  entranced  to  the  words  of  the 
girl,  until,  through  her  eyes,  he  seemed 
to  see  the  reaches  of  "teche"  water, 
studded  with  lilies,  and  the  tall  palmettoes. 
How  the  girl  must  have  loved  the  scenes 
she  recalled.  Was  the  south,  then,  so 
lovely?  or  was  it  the  glamor  thrown  over 
it  by  a  veil  of  years?  The  scenes  she 
described  were  those  of  a  fairy  land. 

And  ever,  unconsciously,  the  girl  made 
of  herself  a  central  figure.  One  could 
always  see  the  blue-eyed,  golden-haired 
child.  Not  a  picture  was  complete  without 
her.  One  could  see  the  southern  sun 
touch  the  golden  hair,  and  hear  the  ripple 
of  her  laughter  beneath  the  palmetto 
trees. 

The  eyes  of  George  dwelt  proudly 
upon  his  affianced  bride;  and  in  those  of 
Laurence  there  was  a  look  that  should 
not  have  been  there.  Out  upon  you  fair 
spinner  of  the  thread,  if  it  is  thy  doing!  Out 
upon  thee  and  thy  starry  robe!  Why  put 
madness  in  the  few  days  of  man's  life? 
Why  so  often  send  forth  his  frail  bark 
helpless  upon  the  engulfing  waves? 

The  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to 
luncheon  time  when  the  two  men  came 
in  from  the  billiard  room.  They  begged 
pardon  for  their  absence,  but  really  now 
it  did  not  seem  that  they  had  been  missed. 
What  had  been  the  subject  of  their  talk 
that  it  had  given  such  a  color  to  the  in- 
valid's cheek? 

A  light  conversation  followed. 

Would  it  rain  again  on  the  morrow, 
they  wondered?  Was  it  but  a  passing 
storm,  or  one  likely  to  continue?  The  lake 
would  not  run  so  high,  of  course.     When 


the  rain  had  once  begun  to  fall  it  had  be- 
come more  calm. 

Laurence  longed  for  the  days  when  he 
would  be  at  liberty  again — to  walk  the 
woods  and  sail  the  lake.  Did  not  Doctor 
Mason  and  his  daughter  and  Mr.  La 
Salle  plainly  see  that  fate  was  against 
them  ?  Why,  he  was  in  hopes  that 
they  would  remain  at  the  lake  until  the 
close  of  the  season.  They  would 
yet  pass  a  day  together  at  the  artists' 
camp.  Mr.  La  Salle  had  been  to  the 
Emerald  Bay.  Would  it  not  be  a  shame 
for  Miss  Mason  to  leave  without  seeing 
that?  Pray  let  Mr.  Wetherill  and  himself 
have  one  opportunity  to  repay  part  of 
their  kindness  at  least. 

Mr.  Wetherill  strongly  seconded  the 
wish.  His  disappointment  had  been 
keen  when  they  had  expressed  their 
intention  to  leave.  Secretly  he  had  con- 
sidered that  the  lake  had  done  the  right 
thing.  It  had  been  a  trifle  rude,  perhaps, 
but  then,  they  must  overlook  that.  It 
had  but  one  way  of  expressing  its  dis- 
approval. Why  here  now  was  Laurence 
almost  recovered,  in  a  few  more  days 
they  would  be  able  to  take  him  across 
the  lake  to  the  camp.  And  what  would 
the  reunion  be  without  those  friends  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him?  It  was 
the  daily  talk  of  the  men. 

And  had  they  yet  taken  a  night  sail  on 
the  lake?  Miss  Mason,  especially,  would 
be  in  love  with  that.  Once  she  should 
find  herself  afloat  on  the  limpid  waters, 
surrounded  by  the  trailing  reflections  of 
the  myriad  stars,  she  would  be  entranced, 
he  was  sure  ! 

Fiametta  thought  so,  too ;  she  had 
sailed  on  Lake  George  by  moonlight,  but 
this  would  be  better.  She  would  like  to 
glide  beneath  those  walls  of  rock  ;  and 
by  the  island  in  the  bay,  which  Mr. 
Morton  had  told  her  of. 

And  she  must.  Would  they  but  con- 
sent to  remain  a  few  days  more,  there 
should  be  a  grand  reception — a  fete  at 
the  bay.  The  old  rocky  walls  should 
resound  with  jollity.  The  artist  would 
hold  "high  jinks."  The  cabin  on  the 
island  should  be  fitted  up.  One  of  the 
artists'  sisters,  a  Miss  Mercy  Brownlee, 
and   her  cousin,    a    married    lady,    was 
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expected  soon  at  the  camp.  They  might 
arrive  at  the  hotel  by  the  very  next  boat. 
The  cabin  should  be  their  home.  Its 
walls  should  resound  to  women's  voices 
for  once. 

Mr.  La  Salle  left  it  entirely  to  the  others. 
A  few  more  days  would  not  matter,  he 
thought.  Only  the  necessity  of  their  attend- 
ing to  Laurence's  transaction  in  San 
Francisco  caused  him  to  wish  to  leave, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  season.  As  Mr. 
Morton  had  desired  it,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  remain,  if  Doctor  Mason  was. 

That  person  was  undecided.  He  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  please  his  new  friends, 
though  his  business  was  somewhat  press- 
ing. Such  a  termination  to  their  unex- 
pected companionship  would  be  pleasing 
to  him,  of  course.  However,  in  the 
morning  he  would  answer. 

That  evening  a  voice  was  heard  in  the 
office  of  the  hotel,  asking  for  Doctor 
Mason.  A  telegram  had  been  received 
at  Tahoe  City,  and  it  was  marked  "im- 
portant." It  had  been  brought  by  that 
morning's  coach  from  Truckee.  As  the 
boat  had  not  been  able  to  go  further  on 
its  round  than  Silver  City,  the  mail  for 
the  hotel  had  been  sent  on  by  horseman 
from  that  place. 

Doctor  Mason  took  the  dispatch,  broke 
the  seal,  and  read  it.  Through  the  win- 
dow came  a  flood  of  silvery  light.  The 
storm  had  cleared  over  head  and  the 
moon  rode  high  in  the  sky,  but  along 
the  horizon,  at  times,  there  was  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  from  afar  came  the 
sound  of  low,  heavy  thunder;  the  storm 
was  not  ended  yet. 

II. 

AN   UNEXPECTED    SUMMONS. 

Whatever  answer  Laurence  Morton 
and  his  friend  Charlie  Wetherill  would 
have  received  from  Doctor  Mason  we 
cannot  tell.  Their  earnest  solicitations 
that  he  prolong  his  already  lengthened 
stay  at  the  lake,  had  not  been  without 
their  effect.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  deriving  a  very  considerable  benefit 
from  the  place,  having,  as  he  repeatedly 
declared,  felt  less  restless  there,  than  at 
any  other  locality  where  they  had  made  a 
stop  of  any  duration,  for  several  years. 
And  then    he    had    become     singularly 


attached  to  Laurence,  who,  of  course,  in 
his  turn,  felt  unlimited  gratitude  toward 
one  who  had  shown  so  much  kindness 
and  consideration  in  his  behalf.  Wetherill 
and  La  Salle,  too,  had  ripened  a  very 
strong  friendship  between  them.  The 
stay  meant  for  them  all  another  week  of 
most  agreeable,  social  intercourse. 

Then  the  entertainment  which  they 
were  about  to  give  in  Emerald  Bay,  that 
was  an  inducement,  too.  That  is,  it 
would  undoubtedly  give  great  pleasure 
to  Fiametta,  and  that  consideration 
counted  much  with  the  indulgent  father. 
It  had  been  very  quiet  for  the  girl  at  the 
hotel,  although  she  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  place  exceedingly.  Then  another 
thing,  Doctor  Mason  felt  that  the  pres- 
ence of  his  little  party  would  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  artists  themselves. 
During  Laurence's  illness,  not  one  but 
had  called  repeatedly  at  the  hotel.  They 
had  come  to  know  them  all,  and  among 
the  artists,  Doctor  Mason's  beautiful 
golden-haired  daughter  was  often  the 
subject  of  conversation.  He  was  much 
inclined  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 

All  previous  disposition  to  that  end, 
however,  was  changed  by  the  telegram, 
that  was  received  so  unexpectedly.  It 
was  a  summons  that  brooked  no  delay, 
if  it  was  to  be  complied  with  at  all.  An  un- 
forseen  turn  had  occurred  in  the  affairs  of 
Doctor  Mason,  by  which  he  was  likely  to 
recover  the  greater  part  of  his  lost  estates, 
or  at  least  their  equivalent  in  money.  His 
presence,  however,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, at  least,  for  a  few  days,  and  unless 
he  wished  the  opportunity  to  be  lost  for- 
ever he  must  be  on  the  return  to  the  east 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  law  firm, 
who  had  been  managing  the  remnant  of 
the  fortune  which  he  enjoyed,  said  that 
this  was  imparative.  He  had  barely  time 
to  be  in  the  east  before  his  presence  in 
the  case  would  be  necessary. 

What  was  the  better  thing  to  do? 
Should  he  forego  the  contemplated  trip 
to  the  San  Juan?  He  did  not  wish  to  do 
that.  He  had  all  but  concluded  to  make 
that  place  his  future  home.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  tract  of  land  was  all  but  made, 
and  but  waited  his  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  to   be    consummated.       Whatever 
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should  be  the  issue  of  the  new  state  of 
affairs  in  regard  to  his  possessions  in  the 
South,  he  still  held  by  that  resolution. 
Though  his  once  great  fortune  had  been 
so  badly  impaired,  it  was  not  from  finan- 
cial reasons,  as  we  know,  that  he  had  not 
chosen  to  return  there.  He  simply  felt 
that  he  could  not  dwell  again  among  the 
scenes,  once  made  a  paradise  to  him  by 
the  love  of  his  young  wife.  One  does 
not  wish  the  past  to  be  changed  from  a 
golden  dream  into  a  phantom  with  sor- 
rowful eyes. 

Therefore  he  would  carry  out  the  first 
intention,  only,  before  proceeding,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  lawyers.  Mr.  La 
Salle  was  ready  to  accompany  him,  but 
this  the  Doctor  thought  was  hardly  re- 
quired. Besides  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  take  Fiametta  with  him.  It  was  a  long 
and  tiresome  journey  and  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  her  going.  No,  she  should 
remain  there  until  his  return.  The  ladies 
who  were  expected  by  that  day's  steamer 
would  most  likely  stay  at  the  hotel, 
even  a  longer  time  than  he  supposed  his 
absence  would  be,  and  with  their  com- 
pany and  that  of  her  affianced  husband 
he  thought  it  well  to  leave  his  daughter. 
His  absence  should  not  be  a  day  longer 
than  circumstances  absolutely  necessi- 
tated. On  his  return  they  would  at  once 
proceed  to  the  West. 

There  was  quite  an  affecting  little  scene 
at  the  pier.  Fiametta  had  not  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  thought  of  her  father  making 
the  journey  alone;  and,  nearly  at  the  last 
moment,  had  almost  won  her  father's 
consent  that  both  she  and  George  should 
accompany  him.  But  he  remained  firm — 
it  was  all  unnecessary  he  said.  The  only 
concession  that  he  made  was  that  Mr. 
La  Salle  should  go  with  him  as  far  on 
the  road  as  Truckee,  and  be  with  him 
on  the  stage  coach  ride  from  Tahoe  City 
to  that  place,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
miles. 

Laurence  and  Wetherill, too,  were  much 
disappointed  by  the  turn  which  events 
had  taken.  They  had  counted  as  certain 
the  Doctor's  compliance  with  their 
wish.  It  was  a  'grand  and  jolly  time 
which   Wetherill   had  planned  out  for  the 


good  old  gentleman,  and  he  was  sure 
of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
camp.  But  then  they  were  sure  of  his 
return,  and  in  the  meantime  would  not 
La  Salle  be  with  them,  and  the  Doctor's 
charming,  golden-haired  daughter  ? 

When  the  steamer  touched  at  the  pier; 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  were  among 
the  passengers  that  disembarked — the 
Miss  Mercy  Brownlee  and  her  cousin,  the 
married  lady — Mrs.  Vincent,  and  her  hus- 
band. There  was  just  time  enough,  be- 
fore the  steamer  proceeded  on  its  way, 
for  all  of  them  to  be  introduced  to  Doctor 
Mason  and  Mr.  La  Salle.  Fiametta's 
beauty  and  gracious  ways  won  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  ladies  at  once. 
They  .stood  by  her  side  as  they  watched 
the  little  Comet  fade  away  into  a  moving 
speck  on  the  bright  blue  waters, 
in. 

STARLIGHT. 

The  time  for  the  entertainment  at  the 
artists'  camp  arrived  at  last.  In  a  couple 
of  days  they  were  to  desert  their  camp- 
ing ground  at  the  head  of  Emerald  Bay, 
but  before  doing  so,  high  carnival  was  to 
be  held,  or  "high  jinks"  as  they  com- 
monly called  it.  It  had  been,  heretofore 
the  custom  among  the  artists  to  hold 
this  entertainment,  ceremony,  or  festa, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  during  an 
earlier  part  of  the  season — midsummer- 
day  and  night  generally — but  they  had 
deferred  it  this  time  through  the  accident 
to  Laurence.  Now  he  had  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  be  present,  perhaps  to 
take  part.  Their  new  friends,  lacking 
the  doctor,  were  to  attend.  Moreover, 
the  success  of  the  season's  work  was 
assured.  The  artists  h?d  gathered  hi  a 
large  crop  of  sketches.  The  festa  was  to 
be  a  great  affair  indeed. 

Never  was  a  day  more  like  unto  those 
which  might  have  hung  over  the  fabled 
islands  of  the  blessed,  than  was  that  day; 
and  Tahoe,  you  are  a  very  witch  for  love- 
liness !  and  have  as  many  moods  !  Always 
the  same  hills  around  thee,  indeed,  the 
same  dark  forests  of  pine,  and  the  same 
great  clusters  of  peaks  along  the  horizon. 
But  how  the  seasons  and  the  great  sun 
plays  with  them,  so  that  though  the  same, 
they  seem   never  the  same  ;  eternal  yet 
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evanescent — playmates  with  time  and  the 
elements. 

Yellow, rose  the  September  sun  o'er  the 
eastern  hills ;  yellow  it  climbed  into  the 
sky  ;  and  even  at  noonday  it  was  tinged 
with  a  yellow  hue,  faint,  indeed,  but 
enough  to  make  it  seem  as  if  a  vast 
Kor-ni-noor  illumined  the  sky.  A  voilet 
haze  enshrouded  the  hills  all  day  long, 
and  the  lake  was  pale,  pale  blue,  blurred 
with  aquamarine,  lovely  to  behold. 

It  was  a  week  after  the  departure  of 
Doctor  Mason.  Fiametta  experienced  the 
most  intense  feeling  of  loneliness  after 
that  event,  in  spite  of  all  her  lover's* 
attention,  and  the«ociety  of  the  two  lady 
guests  at  the  hotel.  The  latter  had  cer- 
taily  exerted  themselves  to  cheer  her 
downcast  mood,  and  George  was  tender- 
ness itself.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  she  could 
not  throw  off  the  cloud  that  settled  upon 
her  spirits,  for  several  days  after  her 
father  had  gone.  Doctor  Mason  would 
hardly  have  left  her  had  he  known  how 
much  she  would  have  taken  their  first 
separation  to  heart. 

Miss  Mercy  Brownlee  was  a  piquant 
brunette;  eyes  as  deeply  brown  as  her 
masses  of  deep  brown  hair,  an  imperial 
figure,  and  a  laugh  infectuous  as  merry. 
Fiametta  and  her  were  becoming  fast 
friends.  It  was  worth  the  while  indeed  to 
stand  on  the  woodland  path,  merely  to  see 
them  go  by.  If  they  should  linger  many 
days  at  the  artists'  camp  there  would  be 
hearts  aching  with  love  for  a  surety. 

More  than  once  there  were  admiring 
looks,  and  whispered  words  of  admira- 
tion too,  when  the  young  people  walked 
out  together.  Sometimes  it  was  Lau- 
rence and  Miss  Brownlee,  and  George 
and  his  sweetheart  Fiametta,  and  some- 
times it  was  reversed,  Laurence  and 
Fiametta  and  George  and  Miss  Brownlee, 
but  whichever  way  it  was,  it  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  them,  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
strolling  the  woodland  ways,  or  forming, 
unconsciously,  groups  which  would  have 
set  the  artist  to  making  surrepticious 
thumb  sketches  could  they  have  seen 
them.  Miss.  Brownlee  was  taller  than 
Fiametta,  and  looked  superb  with  either 
George  or  Laurence,  but  one  could  not 
keep  from  thinking  how  much  more  it  met 


one's  fancy  to  see  the  latter,  with  his  pale 
thoughtful  face,  and  raven  hair  and  mous- 
tache, walk  by  the  side  of  Fiametta.  It 
made  one  think  of  the  mountain  lake 
near  by,  when  the  dark  still  waters  that 
looks  unfathomably  deep,  and  the  granite 
ledges,  with  the  white  snow  in  the  rifts, 
are  contrasted  with  the  sunny  meadows 
strewn  with  ten  thousand  flowers,  and  the 
radiant  blue  of  the  sky  above.  But  how 
could  either  of  the  young  men  fail  to  be 
captivated  by  Miss.  Brownlee's  brilliance 
and  dash. 

The  ladies  were  not  to  be  taken  across 
to  the  bay  until  towards  the  evening,  that 
is,  the  evening  prior  to  the  festival  affair. 
They  would  start  home  at  sundown,  the 
quiet  autumn  time  would  probably  make 
a  sail  of  little  use,  and  in  all  likelihood 
rowing  would  be  necessary.  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  already  arrived  at  the 
camp,  relations  or  friends  of  the  artists. 
They  had  come  from  Tahoe  city  by  the 
little  stream,  which  had  dipped  into 
Emerald  Bay  on  ^its  round  and  left  them 
there. 

Hardly  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring 
when  sunset  approached.  Now  and  then 
there  was  a  slight  diming  of  the  lake's 
gleaming  surface,  as  a  momentary  sigh 
came  from  some  hollow  or  pass  of  the 
hills.  A  boat  had  come  from  the  camp 
during  the  afternoon,  and  lay  alongside 
the  pier  awaiting  its  passengers. 

It  was  all  gayly  adorned.  Upon  its 
sail  was  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
Bohemians  ;  from  its  masthead  floated 
white  and  blue  and  gold  ribbons  ;  while 
the  mast  itself  was  entwined  with  hop 
vines.  Along  the  boat's  side,  festoons  of 
evergreens  were  hung,  and  at  the  prow 
was  a  great  bunch  of  ferns — the  broad, 
branching,  graceful  aspidium,  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  poop  deck  were  masses  of 
golden  rod,  circled  at  the  base  with  the 
bluish-purple  leaves   of  the  Monardella. 

The  ladies  were  all  delighted.  Fiametta 
and  Miss  Brownlee  occupied  places  on 
the  side  seats  near  the  center  of  the  boat, 
and  next  to  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent. Opposite  were  Laurence,  La  Salle 
and  Wetherill,  who  had  returned  from  the 
camp,  where  he  had  been  for  the  past 
few  days,  in  order  to  come  over  the  lake 
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with  the  party.  To  pull  the  oars  there 
was  "Sailor  Jack,"  a  successor  to  "Mad 
Dick,  the  hermit,"  who  had  a  home  at 
the  bay  though  not  on  the  island.  Over 
the  doorway  of  his  home  was  a  pair  of 
oars  which  had  once  belonged  to  Dick, 
in  fact  those  he  had  last  used,  being 
found  by  Jack  himself  after  the  great 
storm,  together  with  Dick's  boat,  jammed 
in  between  two  big  boulders,  on  the 
shore  of  Rubicon  Point. 

It  was  a  fine  evening,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  pensive  colors  of 
twilight  rapidly  supplanted  the  more  fiery 
ones  of  sunset.  Beyond  the  dense,  dark 
mass  of  pines,  which  clothed  the  Eagle 
Point,  the  mountains  long  retained  their 
Alpen  gild — a  rose  tint  into  which  gold 
seemed  to  have  been  poured.  Then  it 
died  off,  leaving  the  peaks  that  cold, 
slaty  green,  that  death-like  hue,  which 
makes  the  mountains  appear  so  chill, 
almost  makes  us  shudder,  as  their  bare, 
rifted  heights  stand  up  against  the  purple- 
dark  sky. 

Sailor  Jack  pulled  the  boat  up  under 
the  shadows  of  the  last  named  point. 
They  could  all  hear  the  fretting  of  a 
mountain  torrent  as  it  came  down  from 
the  snows  above.  A  little  breeze  then 
puffed  out  their  sail  and  sent  the  boat 
gliding  noiselessly  past  the  dusky  woods. 
Two  or  three  stars  suddenly  popped  out; 
among  the  pine  branches  sounded  the 
cicada's  piercing  trill. 

Why  does  the  water  and  the  twilight 
provoke  the  spirit  of  song  ?  No  sooner 
are  the  shadows  fallen  than  we  are 
tempted  to  sing.  Whatever  be  our  feel- 
ings then,  we  long  to  pour  them  forth  in 
music.  Be  they  sad,  pensive  or  gay,  we 
can  restrain  them  no  longer,  but  we  must 
tell  them  all  to  the  waters  and  the  first  of 
the  stars. 

"The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day," 
whether  it  be  on  the  gently  rocking 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  by  the 
bleak  shores  of  Norway,  beguiles  the  time 
with  song.  The  ferryman  of  the  High- 
land loch  keeps  time  with  his  oar-beats 
to  a  ballad  of  Burns  or  Motherwell,  and 
the  boatman  on  Killarney  sings  loud  to 
the  echo  of  Paddy  Blakes  Cliff.  Savage  and 


civilized  nations  are  alike  in  this.  "Music 
at  nightfall"  touches  all  hearts  the  same; 
probably  the  most  ancient  Briton,  in  his 
coracle  of  wicker,  was  as  susceptible  to 
its  influence  as  was  ever  the  Venetians,  or 
as  the  dusky  steersman  standing  at  the 
tiller  of  the  dahabeen,  gliding  up  or 
down  old  Nile. 

Miss  Brownlee's  voice,  a  rich  contralto, 
sounded  across  the  quiet  waters.  By  and 
by  the  others  joined  their  voices  with 
hers,  and  a  volume  of  melody  rose  upon 
the  night.  Miss  Brownlee's  song  was  in 
keeping  with  her  voice.  It  was  an  Italian 
troubadour  serenade.  Words  and  music, 
breathing  of  the  sunny  clime,  and  Fia- 
metta's,  too,  was  of  the  South,  but  not 
of  the  same  land,  but  both  were  of  love. 

"A  troubadour  gay  from  the  southland  came 

forth, 
And   knelt   to   the   golden-haired   maid   of  the 

north, 
'Farewell  to  the  southland  for  ever,'  said  he, 
'I  regret  not  my  country  while  list'ning  to  thee  ; 
For  thy   voice   like   an   echo   from   fairy   land 

seems, 
A  voice  made  to  waken  a  bard  from  his  dreams; 
That  might  blend  with  his  vision  in    regions  of 

bliss, 
And  make  him  forget  that  he  wakened  in  this; 
Then,   farewell  to  the  southland,  the  northland 

for  me, 
'Tis  my  country, wherever  I'm  list'ning  to  thee!'  " 

"  'And  as  I  look  up  in  thy  heautiful  eyes, 
How  can  I  but  think  of  my  sunny  skies? 
While    thy    bright    golden    ringlets,    in     love- 
mazing  twine, 
Outrival  the  tendrils  that  curl  round  the  vine! 
Then  thy  form,  in  its  exquisite  lightness  recalls 
The  statues  I've  left  in  fair  Italy's  halls; 
And  can  I  regret  them,  while  looking  on  thee? 
No!  No!  thou  art  more  than  my  country  to  me! 
Then   farewell  to  the   southland,  the  northland 

for  me, 
'Tis  my  country  wherever  I'm  looking  on  thee!'  " 
Then  Fiametta  sang,  and  sweetly  and 
clear  rang  the  notes,  the  gentle  breeze 
bore  the  sounds  across  the  water  and 
along  the  shore.  Enchanted,  all  listened 
to  the  simple  beauty  of  her  voice. 
Sweet  as  it  was,  made  more  sweet  by  the 
time  and  by  the  evident  fondness  of 
the  memory  that  thrilled  through  the 
words : 

"Flower  of  Natchez,  in  thy  beauty, 
Take,  oh  take  the  poet's  lay; 
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She  may  claim  the  minstrel's  duty 
Who  has  charmed  his  wand'ring  way. 
She's  so  sightly, 
She's  so  sprightly. 
With  a  wit  so  kind,  tho'  keen; 
That  this  flower 
f    friendship's    hour 
I  will  call  sweet  Rose  d'epine. 

Rose  d'epine,  in  love's  sweet  season. 

Who  would  steal  one  leaf  from  thee, 
May  the  hand  that  dares  the  treason 

Feel  the  thorn  that  guards  the  tree  \ ' ' 

Such  was  Fiametta's  first  song,  and 
then  with  a  change  of  voice,  she  sang 
that  most  justly  well  known  ballad  of 
the  Irish  poet  : 

"Why  art  thou  wand'ring  alone  by  the  shore? 
The  wind  whistles  loud  and  the  white  breakers 

roar." 
"Oh  !  I  am  wand'ring  alone  by  the  sea, 
To  watch  if  my  father's  returning  to  me; 
For  the  wind  it  blew  hard  in  the  depth  of  the 

night, 
And    I'm  watching  here  since  the    dawning  of 

light, 
Looking  thro'  teais  o'er  the  wild  raging  sea, 
To  watch  if  my  father's  returning  to  me." 

"Last  night  when   my  father  put  forth   on  the 

deep, 
To  our  cottage  returning,  I  lay  down  to  sleep. 
But  while  the  calm  of  sweet  sleep  came  to  me, 
The  voice  of  the  tempest  was  waking  the  sea  ! 
Methought,  in  a  dream,   'twas   my   father   that 

spoke — 
But,  Oh  ! — to  the  voice  of  the  tempest  I   woke, 
While  the  father  I  dreamt  of  was  far  on  the  sea. 
Ah  ! — why,  in   my   dream,    cried   my   father   to 

me." 

The  ballad  was  followed  by  an  interval 
of   silence.       Somehow    or   other    their 


gaiety  was  quenched  for  the  time,  and  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  but  it  was  soon 
regained.  Miss  Brownlee  railed  Fiametta 
upon  choosing  such  sad  verses,  a  pro- 
ceeding in  which  she  was  joined  by  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  who  afterwards 
sang  a  charming  ballad  with  almost  as 
much  spirit  as  her  handsome  cousin. 
Then  the  men  sang  a  barcarolle : 
"O'er  the  waters  softly  stealing, 

In  their  bark  they  glide  along  ; 
Their  chant  their  course  revealing — 
Hark  !  the  Gondoliers  song  : 
"  A-pre-mi  ! 
Ses-ta-li  /" 

It  was  quite  dark ;  the  glory  of  the 
summer  stars,  reflected  in  long  trailing 
lines  across  the  lake,  when  at  last  the 
boat  was  guided  into  the  narrow  opening 
of  Emerald  Bay.  On  either  hand,  the 
pine  woods  appeared  like  so  many  huge 
spears  thrust  up  from  the  earth,  and 
before  them  arose  two  tall  conical  peaks, 
which  some  one  has  compared  to  the 
bosom  of  a  vast,  half-buried  Titaness. 
Now  they  seemed  cut  out  of  ebony,  so 
black  they  were.  Soon  the  boat  neared 
the  island,  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
ablaze  with  lights,  and  the  sound  of  other 
music  than  their  own  was  wafted  to  them 
across  the  quiet  bay.  Sailor  Jack  pulled 
vigorously  at  the  oars,  the  sail,  too,  filled, 
so  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  touched 
on  the  sands  of  a  tiny  beach  between  the 
monster  ledges  of  granite.  Then  came 
laughing  voices  and  words  of  welcome. 
Fiametta  was  first  to  step  out  upon  the 
island  of  "Mad  Dick,  the  hermit." 
[To  be  continued.] 
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A   TIME   OF   FEAR   AND   DEATH. 

In  the  summer  of  1882,  the  small  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  of  Show  Low,  in  Apache 
County,  Arizona,  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  creek  of  that  name,  which  is  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River.  Show  Low  obtained  its  peculiar 
name  from  the  following  circumstance:  The 
whole  surrounding  country  was  in  pos- 


session of  two  men,  Gentiles,  whose 
herds  roamed  over  its  grassy  hills  and 
vales,  but  who  after  a  time  began  to  dis- 
agree, feeling  that  the  estate,  though  large 
enough  for  one,  was  not  big  enough  for 
two.  They  finally  agreed  that  its  sole 
ownership  should  be  decided  by  chance. 
Sitting  by  a  rude  table  in  their  cabin,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
card  playing,  they  agreed  to  shuffle  well 
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the  cards  and  each  one  cut;  he  who  could 
show  "low"  to  own  the  whole  ranch. 
This  they  did,  the  loser  departing  con- 
tentedly to  seek  pastures  new.  And  so 
from  this  little  game  of  "show  low,"  the 
place  took  its  name. 

Only  eight  Mormon  families  dwelt  here; 
and  as  farm  land  near  by  was  limited  in 
area,  some  of  the  men  took  up  farms  in 
the  timber  land  or  "forest,"  as  it  was 
called,  some  miles  away.  Among  these 
were  John  Reidhead  and  wife,  and  B. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Elvira,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  J.  H.  Martineau,  formerly, 
and  for  many  years,  a  resident  of  Logan 
City,  Utah,  who  took  adjoining  farms 
about  seven  miles  from  Show  Low. 
Here  they  built  a  double  log  house  in 
which  both  families  lived  during  the  time 
of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
their  crops.  When  this  labor  was  over, 
they  would  then  return  to  the  little  vil- 
lage. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  June  when  the 
following  tragic  scenes  were  enacted: 
It  was  a  season,  apparently,  of  most 
profound  peace  with  the  Indians.  Not 
a  speck  darkened  the  sky  of  the  toiling 
settlers — not  the  faintest  rumor  of  im- 
pending evil  disturbed  the  quiet  of  their 
daily  lives.  They  were  busy  as  bees, 
clearing  land,  plowing  and  planting, 
fencing  and  building,  and  already  had 
made  quite  a  creditable  showing  in  the 
way  of  substantial  improvement.  But  all 
this  was  suddenly  to  cease;  trouble,  fear 
and  death  were  waiting  to  succeed  this 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

While  these  two  families  of  Johnson 
and  Reidhead  were  thus  laboring  indus- 
triously and  contentedly  upon  their  lonely 
farms,  all  unsuspicious  of  approaching 
danger,  their  guardian  spirits  one  day 
''gave  them  a  gentle  whisper,  not  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  them,  but  which  caused 
them  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  unknow- 
ing, themselves,  the  cause  of  their  ac- 
tion. One  morning  after  breakfast  Reid- 
head said,  "I  believe  I'll  go  down  to 
Taylor,  and  get  my  wagon  fixed."  Says 
Johnson,  "I  think  I'll  go  with  you." 
Then  said  Mrs.  Reidhead,  "If  both  of  you 
are  going,  I'll   go    too."     "I,  too,"  said 

Mrs.   Johnson.     "Well,"    said  Johnson, 
6** 


"let's  all  go."  "Yes,"  said  Mrs.  John- 
son, '  'and  take  the  cows  and  everything. ' ' 
And  so,  without  any  premeditation,  and 
obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  but  without 
any  real  or  well  defined  reason,  they  did 
that  which  no  doubt  saved  the  lives  ot 
all  of  them.  They  hitched  up  their  teams, 
loaded  their  household  gear  into  their 
wagons,  and  with  their  cows  and  chickens 
went  to  Show  Low,  intending  ere  long 
to  return.  As  the  little  party  thus  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  to  Show  Low,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  an  experienced  pioneer,  who 
had  already  passed  through  many  dan- 
gerous and  trying  scenes  with  unflinching 
courage,  relates  that  she  felt  a  fear  and 
unrest  which  caused  her  often  to  look 
over  her  shoulder — a  nameless  dread, 
which  hastening  events  soon  explained. 
Arrived  at  the  little  village — "what  did 
you  come  in  for?  any  trouble  ?  "  said  the 
surprised  people.  "No  trouble.  We 
just  thought  we'd  come  back  for  a  little 
while." 

But  there  was  trouble,  though  they 
knew  it  not.  The  dreaded  Apaches  had 
again  broken  out,  and  were  even  then 
upon  the  war  path,  plundering  scattered 
settlers'  horses  and  shooting  their  stock. 
On  Wednesday,  June  1st,  Brother  Nathan 
Robinson,  a  resident  of  Show  Low, 
was  killed  by  Apaches,  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  home.  Riding  peacefully  along 
the  road,  he  saw  a  small  party  of  Indians 
gathered  about  a  dead  animal  not  far  from 
the  road;  he  rode  up  to  them  and  while 
examining  the  dead  ox  was  murdered 
and  stripped,  and  his  mangled  corpse 
thrown  into  the  creek  and  weighted  down 
with  stones. 

Although  no  breath  of  ill  rumor  had,  as 
yet,  ruffled  the  peace  of  the  villagers,  the 
wife  of  the  murdered  man  felt  a  sad  pre- 
monition and  alarm  for  her  husband  all 
day — a  fear  which  her  neighbors 
endeavored  in  vain  to  dispel.  With  stream- 
ing eyes  and  wringing  hands  she  ex- 
claimed again  and  again — "My  husband 
is  dead  !  My  husband  is  dead  !  I  know 
he  is  killed!" 

'  'About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, ' ' 
says  Mrs.  Johnson,  "I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  rough  shake  of  the  arm 
and  the  voice  of  a  boy  calling  out :  'Mrs. 
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Johnson  !  get  up  quick  and  run  to  the 
barn  !  The  Indians  have  broken  out. 
Run  quick !'  And  away  he  sped  to 
awaken  others."  The  night  being  warm 
and  her  husband  absent,  she  had  made 
her  bed  out  of  doors,  upon  the  ground. 
Hastily  dressing,  she  snatched  her  child 
and  fled  to  the  barn — the  rendezvous 
appointed — crossing  in  her  flight  a  deep 
rocky  gulch  upon  two  long,  slim  poles 
which  lay  across  it — a  feat  she  would  not 
have  dared  assay  at  any  other  time,  as  a 
misstep  would  result  in  almost  certain 
death  or  broken  limbs.  Arrived  at  the 
barn  she  found  the  people  all  gathered — 
three  old  men — the  rest  being  women 
and  children,  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  were  away  from  the  settlement. 
Who  may  know  the  agony  of  those  help- 
less ones,  as  the  night  dragged  slowly 
along ;  the  nameless  dread  that  their 
loved  ones  already  might  have  been 
butchered,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their 
own  fate.  With  what  intensity  is  every 
faculty  strained — how  many  uncanny 
sounds  they  hear — or  think  they  hear. 
With  what  piercing  glances  they  fear- 
fully peer  into  the  surrounding  gloom, 
fancying,  every  now  and  then,  that  they 
see  dusky  forms  stealthily  approaching. 
Tears  dim  their  eyes  and  prayer  fills  their 
hearts  as  mothers  look  upon  their  darling 
children,  and  think,  with  a  chill  shudder, 
of  what  has  been  and  of  what  may  be 
again. 

But  while  others  were  in  dread,  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  calm.  Her  husband,  and 
four-year-old  boy  were  absent,  and 
should,  as  he  intended  when  he  went  to 
Taylor,  have  returned  the  day  previous. 
No  one  knew  what  was  hindering  his 
home-coming.  Should  not  she,  too,  be 
very  anxious  ?  Here  is  the  key  to  her 
calmness — a  little  secret  well  worth 
knowing  by  the  youth  of  Utah  :  she  was 
a  woman  of  faith,  and  had  been  trained 
from  her  youth  that  the  Father  hears  and 
answers  the  prayers  of  those  who  trust  in 
Him  ;  she  went  by  herself  and  asked  that 
if  her  husband  and  boy  were  alive  and 
should  return  to  her,  that  she  might  have 
the  testimony  of  a  peaceful  mind  and  an 
assurance  of  their  safety.  She  arose 
with  this   testimony     in    her   soul,    and 


thenceforward  felt  no  fear,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  her  associates — a  faith  fully 
justified  next  day  when  her  loved  ones 
returned  safe  and  unharmed.  The  writer 
mentions  this  little  incident  to  impress 
upon  the  youth  the  fact  that  God  is  ever 
willing  to  hear  and  answer  the  prayer  of 
faith  and  give  peace  to  the  troubled  soul. 

We  will  here  mention  that  about 
eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  messenger  to  Taylor,  nine  miles 
distant,  for  aid;  but  who  would  venture 
alone  upon  such  a  dangerous  errand? 
Should  one  of  the  men  go?  There  would 
be  only  two  left  to  defend  the  helpless 
flock  in  case  of  attack;  and  how  could 
a  woman  undertake  so  fearful  a  risk?  But 
a  boy  of  fourteen  years — John  Reidhead — 
volunteered  and  went.  Every  heart  was 
filled  with  supplication  to  the  Father  that 
he  might  reach  his  destination  in  safety, 
for  who  could  say  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  an  ambush  of  skulking  savages?  As 
he  sped  along  the  rocky  road  it  seemed 
to  the  anxious  listeners  in  the  barn  that 
the  resounding  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
could  be  heard  for  miles,  and  must  surely 
be  heard  by  the  Indians  and  bring  them 
upon  him. 

He  safely  reached  Taylor  and  informed 
Bishop  Standifired  of  the  danger  of  the 
people  in  Show  Low.  The  Bishop  seized 
his  gun,  stepped  to  the  door  and  fired  his 
piece  as  a  signal  of  alarm.  As  the  report 
echoed  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
men  hastily  sprung  from  their  beds  and 
hurried  to  the  Bishop's  to  learn  what  was 
the  matter.  A  party  of  twenty  men 
quickly  volunteered  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
Show  Low,  arriving  there  about  daylight, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  waiting  ones. 

But  Brother  Nathan  Robinson  had  not 
yet  returned,  nor  did  any  one  know 
aught  concerning  him.  Parties  well 
armed  went  out  in  search,  and  were  for 
hours  unsuccessful,  until  some  one,  pass- 
ing by  the  crystal  stream,  saw  something 
under  the  water  and  under  a  pile  of 
stones,  that  drew  his  attention.  It  was 
the  body  of  Brother  Robinson,  stripped 
and  mangled.  Near  by  they  found  some 
of  his  clothing.  Tenderly  and  sorrow- 
fully they  laid  his  stiffened  form  across 
two    horses,    and    so  they  brought   him 
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back  to  his  sorrowing  wife  and  children. 
Guided  by  the  moccasin  tracks  of  his 
murderers,  they  found  the  place  where  he 
had  been  killed,  and  where  still  lay  the 
remains  of  the  ox.  They  found,  too, 
the  trail  of  his  horse,  where,  all  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  he  had  turned  from  the 
road  and  ridden  up  to  a  place  occupied 
by  supposed  friends,  but  instead,  he  rode 
into  the  gloom  of  death.  Who  may  know 
his  thoughts,  when,  suddenly  assailed, 
wounded  and  beaten  to  earth,  he  knew  the 
hour  of  his  death  had  come — his  beloved 
wife  and  children  to  be  evermore  deprived 
of  his  loving,  helping  hand!  But  his  was 
not  a  solitary  case;  in  this  beautiful 
southern  clime,  such  has  been  the  fate  of 
hundreds! 

After  some  days  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  Show  Low.  The  people  there 
were  too  few  to  hold  the  place;  and  other 
settlements  near  it  were  not  strong 
enough  to  furnish  constant  aid.  So  will- 
ing   hands  and  teams  helped  move  the 


settlers  to  places  of  greater  safety,  some 
of  whom  never  saw  their  homes  again. 
Mrs.  Johnson  says  that  so  it  was  with  her 
and  her  husband;  they  abandoned  home, 
farm,  crops,  a  shingle  mill  and  almost  all 
they  had,  and  were  suddenly  brought  into 
a  state  of  destitution.  But  with  that  in- 
nate, irrepressible  vitality,  so  character- 
istic of  Mormonism,  they  yielded  not  to 
discouragement,  but  again  set  to  work 
with  stout  hearts  and  industrious  hands  to 
repair  their  fortunes.  And  as  it  was  with 
them,  so  has  it  been  with  very  many 
Mormon  pioneers.  They  have  indeed 
made  the  desert  bloom,  but  its  thirsty 
soil  has  been  moistened  by  their  tears,  and 
their  weary  sighs  have  stirred  in  pity  the 
leaves  of  the  lone  mesquite.  But  now 
the  dawn  begins  to  appear — the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  approaches;  and  soon 
shall  the  words  of  Father  Jacob  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  seed  of  his  beloved  son  possess 
the  land  he  gave  him. 

Santiago. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  NEPHITE  REPUBLIC. 


The  nineteenth  year  of  the  Nephite 
Republic  is  one  crowded  with  important 
events.  It  began  in  peace,  but  its  close 
saw  the  Nephites  engaged  in  dubious 
strife  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Laman- 
ites.  But  before  I  recount  the  events  of 
this  new  war,  there  is  a  peaceful  event 
that  claims  our  attention  ;  we  here  take 
leave  of  an  important  character  in  our 
sketch,  the  man  who  was  first  chief  judge 
of  the  republic,  Alma.  Early  in  the  year 
of  which  I  write,  he  came  to  his  eldest 
son,  Helaman,  and  sounded  him  as  to 
his  faith  in  Christ  and  in  those  records 
that  had  been  kept  by  the  Nephites,  and 
which  Alma  had  delivered  to  Helaman 
some  years  before.  Being  satisfied  with 
the  answers  which  Helaman  made  to  his 
questions,  Alma  blessed  him  and  pre- 
dicted his  prosperity.  He  furthermore 
prophesied  that  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ  should  appear  among  them,  the 
Nephites  would  dwindle  away  in  unbelief 


and  become  extinct.  He  then  blessed 
the  land  for  the  righteous'  sake,  and 
uttered  this  prophecy:  "Cursed  shall  be 
the  land,  yea,  this  land,  unto  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue  and  people,  unto  destruc- 
tion, which  do  wickedly,  when  they  are 
fully  ripe  ;  and  as  I  have  said,  so  shall  it 
be  ;  for  this  is  the  cursing  and  blessing  of 
God  upon  this  land,  for  the  Lord  cannot 
look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree  of 
allowance."* 

Having  made  these  predictions  and 
blest  his  sons,  he  departed  from  Zara- 
hemla  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
Whether  he  died,  or  was  taken  from  the 
earth  by  translation  as  Elijah  was,  the 
Nephites  never  knew,  but  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  the  church  that  he  was 
translated  or  buried  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  as  was  Moses. 

Alma's  life  and  character  are  very  in- 
structive. The  reader  will,  perhaps,  rer 
member  that  this  man  in  his  youth  was  .an 

*  Alma  45  :   16. 
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infidel,  a  blasphemer  against  God,  a 
scoffer  against  the  Church;  and  that 
through  the  prayers  of  his  father  he  was 
visited  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  how 
after  that  visitation  he  devoted  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God  and  his  fellowmen; 
and  how,  through  his  faithfulness,  he  won 
the  love  of  his  countrymen;  and  whether 
he  was  translated  or  died  he  passed  away 
with  the  assurance  of  life  eternal  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  God.  In  his  life  may  be 
seen  the  effectual  workings  of  God's 
grace  when  associated  with  honest  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  man.  In  his  re- 
formation may  be  seen  the  efficacy  of  a 
parent's  earnest  prayer  for  a  wayward 
son.  The  very  errors  of  his  early  life 
seem  to  have  been  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  forming  his  character,  for  they 
wore  into  his  very  nature  a  strain  of  humil- 
ity, and  made  him  charitable  to  others  that 
strayed  from  the  path  direct.  Would  the 
sinner  learn  how  to  repent  and  find  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  forgiveness,  let 
him  read  the  experience  of  Alma  as  he 
relates  it  to  his  son  Helaman.  Would 
the  theologian  learn  more  of  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  understand  how  in  it  the 
relative  claims  of  justice  and  mercy  are 
balanced  and  each  satisfied,  let  him  read 
the  simple  exposition  of  these  high 
things  in  Alma's  writings.  Would  the 
Saints,  harrassed  on  every  hand  by  their 
enemies  and  mocked  and  derided  until 
their  souls  are  bowed  in  grief,  find  en- 
couragement and  consolation,  let  the 
patience  and  faith  of  Alma  under  like 
circumstances  instruct  them;  and  let  his 
wonderful  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
his  enemies  support  their  sinking  spirits, 
for  that  God  who  so  vindicated  Alma 
and  delivered  him,  still  lives  in  heaven 
and  may  be  approached  by  his  Saints. 
If  the  parent  would  learn  how  to  en- 
courage and  commend  a  worthy  son,  let 
him  read  Alma's  praise  and  instructions 
to  his  sons  Helaman  and  Shiblon;  if  he 
would  know  how  to  bear  with  an  erring 
son  and  lead  him  into  paths  of  peace  and 
virtue,  let  the  gentle  remonstrance,  the 
wise  counsel,  the  tender  sympathy  and 
loving  kindness  which  Alma  employed  to 
save  his  son  Corianton,  be  an  example  for 
him.      Indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  con- 


dition of  life  that  Alma's  life  will  not  in- 
struct; the  parent,  the  judge,  the  states 
man,  the  priest,  the  sinner,  may  all  Irani 
of  him,  and  find  new  impetus  given  to  all 
those  qualities  within  them  which  are 
best  and  noblest. 

War  must  ever  have  a  demoralizing 
effect,  even  on  the  best  communities.  It 
begets  a  spirit  of  recklessness  and  throws 
the  reins  of  desire  loose  upon  the  neck 
of  gratification.  Moreover,  the  general 
turmoil  it  creates  within  the  state,  leads 
to  an  indifferent  execution  of  the  laws, 
by  reason  of  which  abuses  creep  in  al- 
most unobserved;  and  hence  it  happens, 
at  the  end  of  a  war,  when  the  state  has 
time  to  note  the  condition  of  things  iz. 
ternal,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  much 
were  not  found  that  needed  amending. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Nephite 
community  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  Republic;  and 
Helaman,  then  the  presiding  High  Priest 
over  the  Church,  since  his  father  had 
departed,  began  this  needed  reformation 
by  a  thorough  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  land.  He  set  the  Church 
in  order  by  appointing  local  priests  to 
preside  over  the  various  cities  and  allot- 
ted districts;  and  by  calling  the  people  to 
repentance,  accomplished  much  good. 
But  the  disorders  in  the  state  were  such 
as  to  require  more  vigorous  treatment 
than  preaching.  They  were  beyond  the 
power  of  persuasion,  be  it  never  so  elo- 
quent The  lower  order  of  judges 
thirsted  for  more  power  and  for  larger 
reward  for  their  services  than  the 
economical  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  allowed  them.  One 
Amalickiah,  an  ambitious  traitor,  plot- 
ting to  reestablish  the  kingdom  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic,  with  himself  as 
king,  fanned  their  discontents  and  flat- 
tered them  with  promises  of  a  fulfillment 
of  all  their  ambitious  desires  if  they 
would  make  him  king.  So  persuas've 
were  the  powers  and  cunning  of  this  arch 
traitor  that  he  not  only  created  a  faction 
in  the  state  in  his  favor,  but  even  invaded 
the  Church  and  seduced  many  of  its 
members  from  their  faith,  and  aimed  at 
its  destruction.  So  deep  was  this  plot 
and     so     widespread    lhat     Helaman's 
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preaching  could  not  arrest  its  growth  nor 
set  aside  the  mischief  that  it  threatened. 
The  insurrectionists,  or  "king  men"  were 
ready  to  appeal  to  arms  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  those  who  opposed  them. 

On  the  eve  of  this  civil  conflict  Moroni 
heard  of  it;  his  righteous  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  Stripping  from  his 
shoulders  his  toga-like  mantle  he  wrote 
upon  it: 

"In  Memory  of  our  God,  our  Relig- 
ion and  Freedom,  and  our  Peace, 
our  Wives,  and  our  Children  !" 

This  improvised  ensign  of  liberty  he 
fastened  upon  a  pole ;  and  having  in- 
voked the  blessings  of  God  upon  his 
enterprise,  and  dedicating  the.  whole  con- 
tinent to  liberty,  he  buckled  on  his  armor, 
and  taking  his  standard  of  liberty  in  his 
hand,  marched  forth,  calling  aloud  upon 
all  those  who  would  maintain  their  free- 
dom, of  which  the  standard  he  bore  was 
the  ensign,  to  come  forth  and  enter  into  a 
covenant  that  they  would  maintain  their 
rights  and  their  religion.  That  trumpet- 
tongued  voice  of  the  young  military 
patriot  sounded  not  in  vain  in  the  streets 
of  Zarahemla.  The  souls  of  true  men 
were  stirred  to  their  very  depths  by  its 
call  to  arms  in  defense  of  freedom, 
religion,  and  home.  An  ever  increasing 
throng  of  warlike  men,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
graced  the  heels  of  young  Moroni.  He 
went  to  every  city,  and  everywhere  the 
people  rallied  about  his  ensign  of  liberty 
and  entered  into  a  covenant  to  sustain  it. 
Amalickiah  saw  the  storm  approaching, 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  burst  upon 
him  with  irresistible  fury.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  lacked  courage,  but  he  saw 
that  his  faction  were  outnumbered  by 
those  that  gathered  about  Moroni;  and 
among  those  he  counted  on  as  friends, 
many  there  were  who  doubted  the  justice 
of  his  cause.  To  hasten  a  crisis  under 
these  circumstances,  Amalickiah  was  wise 
enough  to  see,  meant  disaster  ;  so  gather- 
ing his  staunchest  supporters  about  him, 
he  departed  southward,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  reaching  the  land  of  Nephi 
and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  the 
Lamanites. 

Moroni   divined  his  enemy's  intention 
and    proceeded    to    thwart    it.      Hastily 


forming  an  army  of  men  he  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  and  intercepted  Amal- 
ickiah before  he  reached  the  land  of  Nephi; 
but  though  he  captured  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  Amalickiah  himself  and  a 
few  of  his  followers  escaped. 

According  to  the  Nephite  laws  the  will 
of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  army 
was  absolute,  and  accordingly  Moroni  by 
that  authority  proposed  to  these  "king- 
men"  the  oath  of  freedom,  and  those 
who  would  not  enter  into  that  covenant 
were  put  to  death.  Happily  the  number 
that  refused  was  small. 

Moroni  marched  his  own  forces  and  the 
army  he  had  captured  back  into  the 
Nephite  country,  and  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  begun,  by  placing 
the  standard  of  liberty  on  every  city  and 
town  in  the  land,  and  to  place  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  defense.  Leaving  our 
hero  in  that  occupation  let  us  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  lately  escaped  enemy. 

Amalickiah  with  his  few  followers  made 
his  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
City  of  Nephi,  the  home  of  the  Lamanite 
king,  and  of  course  the  chief  city  of  the 
Lamanites.  He  was  received  gladly  by 
the  half  savage  king,  who,  like  many 
other  leaders  more  civilized  and  perhaps 
more  wise  than  he,  committed  the  fatal 
error  of  receiving  too  willingly  and  trust- 
ing too  implicitly  a  traitor  to  his  country 
and  to  his  religion.  Usually  man  is  forti- 
fied against  the  wiles  of  such  characters; 
something  within  the  human  breast 
whispers  him  an  admonition  to  beware  of 
the  man  who  once  has  betrayed  his  coun- 
try or  his  God;  and  such  are  seldom 
trusted.  But  sometimes  it  happens  that 
this  instinctive  warning  is  outweighed  by 
other  considerations.  It  may  be  that 
superior  cunning  in  the  art  of  hypocrisy 
helps  the  apostate  or  traitor  to  glaze  over 
his  perfidy,  and  even  give  to  it  a  seeming 
cloak  of  virtue.  So  no  doubt  did  Amal- 
ickiah. At  any  rate  he  succeeded  in  so 
fanning  the  flame  of  hatred  of  Nephites 
in  the  breast  of  the  Lamanite  king  that 
he  induced  him  to  send  out  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  raising  of  an  army  again  to 
invade  the  Nephite  country.  His  people, 
however,  were  not  so  ready  to  respond 
as  usual.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
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ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public, in  all  their  wars  with  the  Nephites, 
the  Lamanites  had  met  with  defeat.  Only 
the  year  before  a  large  army  had  been 
well  nigh  annihilated,  and  the  people  had 
no  stomachs  for  this  new  war.  The  per- 
plexity of  the  Lamanites  was  great; 
they  feared  to  disobey  their  king  and 
were  more  fearful  of  the  Nephites,  and 
that  led  the  greater  part  of  them  to  re- 
fuse obedience  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tion for  the  raising  of  an  army.  Nothing 
so  incenses  those  accustomed  to  wielding 
arbitrary  power  as  to  find  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  with  disobedience; 
and  so  it  happened  in  this  case.  The 
Lamanite  king  placed  Amalickiah  in 
command  of  the  forces  that  were  obedi- 
ent and  gave  him  power  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  the  others. 

The  rebellious  subjects  had  hastily  or- 
ganized and  placed  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Lehonti,  and  assembled 
at  a  mount  known  as  Antipas,  near  the 
city  of  Onidah,  not  far  distant  from 
Nephi,  and  most  probably  a  sort  of 
arsenal,  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  "the  place 
of  arms."  Here  they  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  forces  under  Amalickiah.  That 
arch  fiend  saw  in  the  distracted  condition 
of  the  Lamanite  kingdom  his  opportunity 
to  dethrone  the  reigning  monarch  and 
take  his  seat. 

Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  against 
the  rebels  under  Lehonti,  he  surrounded 
the  mount  whereon  they  were  camped; 
and  when  black  night  veiled  his  move- 
ments, he  sent  several  messengers  to 
Lehonti  proposing  a  conference.  But  as 
that  wily  leader  suspected  treachery,  it 
was  not  until  Amalickiah  drew  near  his  en- 
campment and  told  him  to  bring  with  him 
Lis  generals  that  he  obtained  his  wish. 
He  then  proposed  that  during  the  night 
the  rebel  forces  surround  his  own 
army,  and  in  the  morning  he  would  sur- 
render them  on  the  condition  that  he  be 
made  second  to  Lehonti  in  command. 
This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  Le- 
honti, and  during  the  night  his  forces 
surrounded  the  opposing  army,  and  when 
the  morning  light  revealed  the  work  ac- 
complished during  the  darkness,  fear 
seized  upon  the  forces  of  Amalickiah  and 


they  pleaded  with  him  to  surrender  that 
they  might  not  be  destroyed.  Since  it 
comported  with  the  very  plans  he  had  laid, 
he  assented  joyfully  to  their  demands, 
and  received  his  reward — he  was  made 
second  in  command  of  these  united 
forces.  Second  in  command!  It  was  an 
easy  step  from  second  to  first  for  such  an 
unscrupulous  man  as  Amalickiah. 

According  to  Lamanite  usage,  when 
the  chief  in  command  was  killed,  the 
second  to  him  in  authority  took  his  place. 
This  Amalickiah  well  knew ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  see  the  forces  united  under 
Lehonti,  than  he  set  one  of  his  servants 
at  work  to  administer  poison  to  him  by 
degrees  until  he  died.  This  accomplished, 
he  succeeded  to  the  position  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  united  forces,  and 
began  his  return  march  to  Nephi. 

As  he  approached  that  city,  the  Laman- 
ite king,  with  a  few  guards,  came  out  to 
meet  him,  supposing  that  the  adroit 
Nephite  had  subdued  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Amalickiah  now  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  king  from  his  path, 
and  as  he  was  as  prompt  to  act  as  he  was 
bold  to  conceive,  he  at  once  dispatched 
some  of  his  own  Nephite  followers  as  if 
to  salute  the  king,  but  in  reality  to  slay 
him.  The  manner  of  salutation  to  the 
king  was  for  the  subject  to  fall  prostrate 
at  his  feet ;  and  the  king,  if  pleased, 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  raise  the  sub- 
ject up.  So  fell  the  servants  of  Amalickiah 
at  the  feet  of  the  unsuspecting  Lamanite 
king,  but  as  the  king  raised  them  up,  one 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  then  raised  the 
cry  that  the  king's  servants  had  slain  him. 
Consternation  and  confusion  seized  upon 
those  who  beheld  the  deed,  and  then 
prompted  by  instinct  they  fled,  and  that 
gave  color  of  truth  to  the  cry  that  the 
king's  own  servants  had  assassinated  him. 
When  Amalickiah  came  up  to  where  the 
king  lay  dead  in  his  own  gore,  his  well- 
feigned  wrath  threw  off  all  suspicion  of 
his  complicity  in  the  atrocious  deed.  He 
called  on  all  who  loved  the  king  to  pursue 
his  servants  that  they  might  be  slain. 
This  action  served  two  purposes.  It  at 
once  took  from  his  presence  the  most 
faithful  adherents  of  the  late  king  ;  and 
went  far  to  establish  his  own  innocence  ; 
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and  if  the  servants  of  the  king  were 
caught  their  immediate  execution  would 
seal  up  the  mouths  of  the  only  witnesses 
to  the  assassination.  Those  servants, 
however,  were  not  overtaken.  They 
succeeded  finally  in  joining  the  people  of 
Ammon  in  the  land  of  Jershon. 

Amalickiah  now  riding  on  the  high 
wave  of  fortune  was  not  slow  in  follow- 
ing up  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
He  dispatched  messengers  to  the  queen 
ot  the  man  he  had  murdered,  who  re- 
peated the  lie  he  had  put  in  their  mouths 
and  which  was  then  passing  current  for 
truth;  viz  :  That  the  king's  own  servants 
had  slain  him.  Tne  queen,  however,  was 
not  so  quick  to  accept  the  story;  and 
instinctively  fearing  the  bold  man  who 
had  so  suddenly  risen  to  power  in  their 
kingdom,  she  begged  he  would  spare  the 
people  of  the  city.  But  smooth-tongued 
villainy  was  to  gain  another  triumph; 
it  was  to  quiet  even  her  woman's  fears, 
and  so  far  cause  her  to  forget  her  deep 
sorrow  as  to  wed  her  husband's  assassin. 
By  what  means  he  won  the  queen's  con- 
sent to  marry  him,  whether  he  loved  her, 
and  possession  of  her  was  one  of  the 
motives  that  prompted  his  deep  laid 
schemes,  is  not  stated  in  any  of  the 
Nephite  annals  now  in  our  possession; 
but  that  he  did  marry  her,  and  succeeded 
in  having  himself  proclaimed  king  of  all 
the  Lamanites,  which  also  included  all 
the  factions  that  had  dissented  from  the 
Nephites,  is  true. 

Kingly  power  this  ambitious   man  had 


now  obtained.  By  methods  so  remark- 
able that  they  seem  to  belong  to  the 
realm  of  fiction  rather  than  fact,  he  had 
mounted  the  steps  of  a  throne  and  wore 
its  crown.  But  the  pinnacle  of  power  at 
which  he  aimed  was  not  yet  reached,  and 
his  vaulting  ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
It  was  his  fixed  determination  to  reign  as 
monarch  over  the  entire  continent,  and 
as  he  could  only  hope  to  win  that  high 
place  by  conquering  the  Nephites  and 
overthrowing  their  republic,  he  set  him- 
self at  work  to  prepare  for  the  conflict. 
The  dissenters  from  the  Nephites,  in  his 
dominions,  he  employed  to  arouse  the 
sleeping  hatred  of  the  Lamanites  against 
their  traditional  enemies.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  and  soon  was  able  to  organize 
a  powerful  army,  which  he  officered  with 
apostate  Nephites.  He  also  took  the 
precaution  to  have  his  soldiers  protected 
by  armor,  and  to  have  them  better 
equipped  with  offensive  weapons  than 
was  usual  among  the  Lamanites.  This 
fact  he  knew  would  give  them  increased 
confidence,  and  with  that  and  their  su- 
perior numerical  strength  he  hoped  to 
gain  an  easy  conquest.  But  while  he 
sent  his  army  to  invade  the  Nephite 
possessions,  he  remained  in  the  land  of 
Nephi  to  enjoy  his  new  found  fortunes — 
to  bask  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  revel  in 
the  love  of  his  queen.        B.  H.  Roberts. 


The  harm  which  we  do  to  others  does 
not  excite  so  much  persecution  and  ha- 
tred as  our  good  qualities. 
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The  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  about 
which  Scott,  Burns,  and  Carlyle  have 
written  so  much,  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated, probably,  by  reading  the  glowing 
discription  given  by  the  above-mentioned 
noted  writers,  than  by  a  visit. 

The  great  street  running  from  the 
Holyrood  Palace  to  the  Castle — in  various 
portions  of  its  length  called  the  Lawn- 
market,  the  Highstreet  and  the  Cannon- 
gate,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
town.      In  that  street  the  houses  still  re- 


tain their  ancient  appearance.  Story 
upon  story  reaches  heavenward — with 
outside  stairs,  wooden  panelings,  and 
all  conceivable  shapes  of  peaks  and 
gables — everything  breathing  of  the  an- 
tique world,  except  the  inhabitants  who 
exist  admidst  squalor  and  filth  and  evil 
smells  undeniably  modern. 

If  you  penetrate  the  narrow  ways  that 
run  at  right  angles  from  it,  you  see  traces 
of  ancient  gardens,  and  an  increase  of 
degredation.      Occasionally   the  original 
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names  carved  in  the  lintel  are  retained, 
and  they  touch  the  romantic  visitor  with 
pathos,  like  the  scent  of  long  withered 
Mowers.  Old  armorial  bearings  are  trace- 
able over  the  door-ways. 

It  is  only  two  centuries  ago  since  fair 
eyes  looked  down  from  yonder  windows, 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  drunken 
"hag."  Every  crazy  tenement  has  its 
tragic  story,  every  crumbling  wall,  could 
it  but  speak,  "would  a  tale  of  woe  un- 
fold." Here  we  find  Scottish  history 
fossilized.  If  the  ghosts  of  kings  and 
queens  were  permitted  to  visit  earth,  this 
would  be  their  favorite  esplanade;  here  in 
recreation  they  could  recall  the  strifes  of 
steel-clad  nobles  ;  see  the  wretches 
borne  along  to  the  grim  embrace  of  the 
"Maiden!"  (a  place  of  torture)  observe 
the  hurrying  of  burgesses  to  man  the  city 
walls  at  the  approach  of  the  Southron! 
James  rode  up  this  street  on  his  way  to 
Flodden.  Montrose  was  dragged  up 
hither  on  a  hurdle,  and  smote  with 
disdainful  glances  his  foes  who  gathered 
together  on  the  balcony;  Jenny  Geddes 
flung  her  stool  at  the  priest  in  the  "Kirk" 
yonder;  John  Knox  came  up  here  to  his 
house  after  his  interview  with  Mary  at 
Holyrood,  grim  and  stern,  "unmelted  by 
the  tears  of  a  queen."  David  Hume  had 
his  dwelling  in  this  street.  One  day  a 
burly  ploughman,  from  Ayrshire,  with 
swarthy  features  and  black  eyes — Burns 
by  name — came  down  here  and  turned 
into  yonder  churchyard  to  stand,  with 
cloudy  eyelids  and  forehead  reverently 
bowed,  beside  the  grave  of  poor  Fergus- 
son.  Down  the  street,  too,  often  limped 
a  little  boy,  Scott  by  name,  destined  in 
after  years  to  write  its  "chronicles." 

The  Cannongate,  once  seen  and 
smelled,  is  never  forgotten.  Passing  on 
through  Highstreet,  we  see  before  us  the 
dark  battlements  of  the  ancient  castle 
crowning  the  irregular  mass  of  rock  ris- 
ing abruptly  above  the  city.  The  history 
of  the  present  building  dates  through  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  said  a  fort  was 
built  upon  the  crest  of  this  rock  prior  to 
that  era.  All  the  history  of  Edinburgh  is 
more  or  less  connected  with  this  castle. 
It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  by  Caledo- 
nian  chieftains,    Lowland   Scots,    North- 


umbrian Saxons,  and  the  English;  but 
has  now  ceased  to  maintain  any  impor- 
tance as  a  fortress,  serving  mainly  as  bar- 
racks for  troops  and  for  certain  purposes 
o  state  pageantry.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  lately  made  an  appropriation  to 
be  expended  in  restoring  the  castle  and 
surrounding  walls  to  something  near  their 
ancient  design;  this,  however,  is  being 
done  principally  to  attract  and  entertain 
visitors,  and  keep  alive,  in  the  breast  of 
the  Briton,  the  past  history  of  the  nation. 

A  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  is  obtained  from 
"Arthur's  Seat"  which  has  an  elevation  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  above 
the  Firth  of  Forth  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance north.  Aposde  Orson  Pratt,  fifty 
years  ago,  spent  a  night  upon  this  ele- 
vated spot,  while  in  this  headquarters 
of  Protestantism,  as  a  messenger  of  salva- 
tion to  the  benighted  Caledonian  whose 
condition  to-day  would  have  been  im- 
proved a  thousand  fold  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  pure  testimony  of  that  noble  man 
of  God. 

Leaving  Edinburgh  and  her  historic 
environs,  a  short  walk  will  bring  you  to 
Leith  where  by  steamer  you  may  take  a 
sail  upon  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  enjoy  its 
refreshing  breezes — at  times  rather  cool. 
Nine  miles  to  the  west,  as  you  round 
Lord  Rosebery's  estate  which  projects 
into  the  water,  you  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  majestic  structure  the  Forth 
Bridge,  or  Giant's  Anatomy — one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  age, — 
stretching  its  arms  over  the  water,  like  the 
out-reaching  crossbars  of  a  high-masted 
ship,  apparently  eager  to  touch  each 
other.  This  hugh  pile  of  mechanism  is 
built  entirely  of  steel,  and  upon  the  can- 
talever  principle.  "Cantalever  girder" 
is  a  name  applied  to  a  girder  having  one 
support  only,  the  parts  overhanging  this 
on  each  side  being  balanced,  and  the 
whole  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  itself 
and  load  without  support  at  either  end. 
It  is  stable  equilibrium  and  puts  no 
strain  upon  its  supports  other  than  its 
own  weight  and  load,  and  in  this  respect 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  suspension 
bridge,  which  depends  upon  its  end  an- 
chorage  entirely.     The  entire  length  of 
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the  Forth  Bridge  is  nearly  one  and  three- 
fourth  miles.  It  is  composed  of  eleven 
spans  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet 
centers,  two,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  two,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  two,  formed  by  the  cantalevers, 
of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten 
feet  each,  spanning  the  main  channel 
through  which  the  entire  body  of  water 
from  Sterling — twenty-five  miles  distant — 
must  pass  every  six  hours  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  fearful  current, 
coupled  with  the  immense  depth  of  water 
(over  two  hundred  feet),  necessitated  the 
erection  of  this  bridge  which  could  be 
built  without  trestling  or  support  of  any 
kind  from  the  center.  The  three  main 
portions  tower  into  the  air  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  above  high  water,  and 
were  commenced  in  January  1883.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1890,  they  were 
tested  by  having  several  heavy  engines 
and  cars  pass  slowly  over,  and  stop  upon 
the  extended  points  which  connect  the 
cantalevers  from  either  side.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  bridge  is  two  million 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling — 
more  than  ten  million  dollars.  There  were 
employed  at  one  time  five  thousand  men 
drawing  a  weekly  pay,  including  salaries, 
of  nearly  five  thousand  pounds.  There  is 
a  surface  on  the  bridge  of  the  size  of  twenty 
acres  to  be  painted,  which  keeps  employed 
a  crew  of  painters  continually,  for  when 
finishing  one  portion,  another  is  rusting 
for  want  of  its  needed  coating.  The  steel 
plates  and  bracings  are  fastened  together 
by  rivets,  eight  million  in  number,  which 
if  placed  end  to  end  would  reach  nearly 
four  hundred  miles. 

Continuing  to  the  west  twenty-five 
miles  farther,  you  are  landed  at  the  an- 
cient and  historic  city  of  Sterling,  replete 
with  incidents  connected  with  Scottish 
monarchs  who  favored  this  city  as  their 
place  of  residence.  Here  was  the  scene 
of  several  decisive  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots,  the  two  most 
prominent  being  the  battles  of  Bannock- 
burn  and  Sterling. 

The  castle  contains  many  objects  of 
interest  to  the  visitor. 

The  Wallace  Monument,  seen  from  all 
parts   of    the    surrounding     country,    is 


worthy  of  attention.  The  Abbey  Craig, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  monument  is 
built,  is  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
Forth,  and  the  monument  rises  to  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
You  gain  the  top  by  ascending  a  winding 
stair,  projecting  from  the  northwest  angle 
of  the  tower,  arriving  upon  the  platform 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet, 
just  at  the  base  of  the  imperial  crown 
which  forms  the  apex  of  the  monument. 
You  are  now  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
river  Forth.  The  view  is  grand  beyond 
description.  The  river  coming  from  the 
hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  level 
valley,  rolls  slowly,  winding  through  the 
green  fields  and  around  the  city  like  a 
huge  serpent.  The  panoramic  view, 
commanding  miles  of  beautiful  scenery, 
mellowed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
the  moist  atmosphere;  the  low  moaning 
of  the  cool  breezes,  drawn  through  the 
crotcheted  pinnacles  and  buttresses  which 
surround  you,  cause  you  to  be  forgetful 
of  this  giddy  height,  and^hold  you 
enchanted.  Scottish  scenery  is  more 
than  beautiful;  it  is  entrancing. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  tower  was 
laid  June  24th,  1861,  on  the  547th  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
eight  years  being  occupied  in  its  com- 
pletion. 

The  bronze  statue,  occupying  a  corbel 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  is  said  to  be  a 
remarkable  likeness  of  the  hero,  Sir 
William  Wallace,  in  whose  memory  this 
tower  was  built.  6".   T.  Whitaker. 


Those  who  are  loyal  at  heart  are  con- 
tent to  let  their  lives  and  work  show  it, 
and  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  multiply 
honeyed  words. 

Who  buildeth  broadest,  buildeth  best; 
Who  broadest  blesses,  most  is  blessed. 
Who  lays  the  chosen  plan  so  wide 
It  reaches  to  the  other  side 
Of  prejudice,  and  makes  her  wings 
Fly  true  toward  the  truth  of  things; 
Who  so  extends  the  temple's  wall 
It  girds  the  greatest  gain  for  all; 
Who  for  the  weal  of  man  in  quest, 
Puts  by  the  good  and  wins  the  best; 
Then,  with  his  silent  work  complete, 
Steps  back  with  self-denying  feet. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  April,  1890. 


GENERAL  CROOK. 

One  oi  the  most  successful  men  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians  that  the  United 
States  has  ever  had,  died  in  Chicago 
on  March  21st.  It  was  Major-General 
George  Crook,  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri.  All  the  people 
of  the  west  knew  him.  Born  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  in  September,  1829,  he  was 
in  his  sixty-first  year  when  he  passed 
away.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1852,  being  appointed  from  his  State 
four  years  earlier.  He  was  early  in 
1853,  ordered  to  California  where  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  Indian  fighter,  taking 
part  in  several  expeditions  against  the 
red  man,  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded 
by  an  arrow.  In  his  various  expeditions 
he  had  sufficient  opportunities  to  become 
initiated  into  Indian  modes  of  warfare. 

He  did  good  service  in  all  of  them,  and 
when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
he  entered  into  the  fray  as  captain  of  in- 
fantry, receiving,  during  the  terrible  con-' 
flict,  various  promotions  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
1873,  an<3  major-general  in  1888.  For 
years  he  was  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Platte.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Black  Hills  Indian  campaign 
and  also  in  the  Ute  war  in  Colorado. 
When  the  Ute  troubles  ended,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  department  of 
Arizona.  With  his  career  as  commander 
of  this  department  all  are  familiar. 

He  went  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
across  the  Mexican  line  in  1883,  down  the 
Sierra  Madre,  where  he  surprised  the 
renegade  Apaches  who  had  left  the  res- 
ervation at  San  Carlos.  Natches,  Chatto, 
Geronimo  and  other  chiefs  surrendered 
and  were  taken  back  to  the  reservation. 
There  they  remained  quiet  for  more  than 
two  years,  but  finally  again  broke  away 
and  entered  Mexico.  This  time  Crook 
had  more  trouble  in  capturing  the  red- 
skins.     He  was   severely  criticised    for 


treating  them  as  hostiles  instead  of  as  mur- 
derers. Geronimo  surrendered  condi- 
tionally and  then  escaped  again.  This 
disgusted  President  Cleveland  and  the 
War  Department,  and  seeing  the  situa- 
tion, General  Crook  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  command  which  was  granted.  Gen- 
eral Miles  was  then  given  the  command  in 
1886,  and  after  he  had  captured  Geronimo 
and  his  braves  they  were  sent  to  Florida, 
where  they  now  are. 

General  Cook  was  a  man  who  took  for 
his  guide  the  principles  that  have  always 
characterized  the  pioneers  of  Utah  in 
their  dealings  with  the  natives.  He 
treated  them  as  human;  the  result  was 
that  they  trusted  him;  and  he  could  bring 
them  around  and  make  them  amenable 
to  reason  when  all  others  failed.  For 
this  he  was  often  unjustly  criticised  by 
those  who  favored  the  extermination  of 
the  weak,  injured  and  friendless  Indian, 
but  his  ideas  have  been  carried  into  ad- 
ministration, and  he  lived  long  enough  to 
receive  this  knowledge,  and  to  see  the 
red  man  on  a  fair  way  to  enjoy  an  equal 
chance  with  the  white  man  in  the  race  of 
life.  As  a  warrior  he  was  brave;  as  a 
peace-maker  with  the  Indians,  and  a  suc- 
cessful advocate  of  justice  to  them,  he 
rendered  faithful  service,  not  only  to  the 
Indian,  but  also  to  his  country  and  to  hu- 
manity. In  his  death  the  nation  loses  a 
brave  and  conscientious  soldier,  and  the 
army,  one  of  its  ablest  and  noblest  gener- 
als whose  life  was  well  spent,  whose  char- 
acter was  robust  and  clear. 

General  Crook's  remains  were  buried 
at  Oakland,  Maryland,  on  Sunday,  March 
23rd. 


A  PERTINENT  CRITICISM. 
In  the  latter  part  of  February,  the  in- 
famous measure  known  as  the  Idaho  test 
oath  was  declared  constitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  alone  the  Latter-day  Saints,  against 
whom  the  vicious  oath  is  particularly  di- 
rected, who  think  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  an  error  in  sustaining  its  validity. 
Others  think  the  argument  in  the  deci- 
sion is  fallacious  and  vicious.  There  are 
other  communities,  it  is  safe  to  predict, 
who  will  yet  feel  the  wrong  of  being  ex- 
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eluded  from  civil  rights  because  of  relig- 
ious belief.  An  expression  on  this  sub- 
ject is  pertinently  made  by  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  in  the  following  language: 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Idaho  test  oath  case  was  announced 
some  two  weeks  ago,  and  a  liberal  ex- 
tract from  Justice  Field's  opinion  was  sent 
out  with  it.     The  full  text  of  the  opinion 

.low  made  public  with  the  explanation 
that  it  was  "withheld  for  revision" — a  very 
usual  proceeding  in  connection  with  the 
stump  speeches  made  in  Congress,  but 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one  in  the 
case  of  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  on  a 
question  of  far-reaching  importance.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  decisions  of 
the  court  were  only  reached  after  its 
opinion  had  been  thoroughly  matured 
and  revised.  The  country  has  learned, 
however,  not  to  be  greatly  surprised  at 
anything  from  Mr.  Justice  Field.  The 
"revised"  opinion  does  not  in  any  man- 
ner help  the  matter.  It  waives  all  ques- 
tion of  facts  as  to  whether  the  Mormon 
Church  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  for  en- 
couraging the  commission  of  felony,  and 
then  assuming  that  it  is  such  a  conspiracy, 
it  argues  for  the  validity  of  the  test  oath 
intended  to  exclude  the  untried  and  un- 
convicted from  civil  rights.  The  entire 
argument  is  fallacious  and  vicious,  based 
on  the  premise  which  the  opinion  in  open- 
ing declares  the  court  has  no  right  to 
entertain  or  reason  from.  The  ground 
on  which  the  test  oath  is  sustained  is  that 
it  is  directed  against  conspirators, 
though  Mr.  Field  carefully  avoids  direc- 
tion of  speech  except  in  the  clauses  in 
which  he  delivers  an  oration  against  the 
crime  of  bigamy — as  if  the  crime  of 
bigamy  could  justify  the  crime  of  the  test 
oath,  forcing  perjury  as  an  only  escape 
from  oppression  and  injustice.  The 
opinion  suggests  the  unpleasant  possibil- 
ity that  we  have  "a  courtesy  of  the  Su- 
preme court,"  as  well  as  a  courtesy  of  the 
Senate  and  that  the  decision  of  the  case 
was  left  to  Justice  Field  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Far  West.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  on  any  other  theory  for  the  fact 
that  such  a  decision,  backed  by  such  an 
incongruous  opinion,  can  be  given  out  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Court  without 


protesting  opinions  from  the  honest  men 
and  able  lawyers  on  that  bench.  But 
however  that  may  be,  nothing  that  can  be 
said  from  that  bench  or  any  other  will 
make  the  test  oath  an  American  institu- 
tion— at  least  not  until  we  have  reached 
conditions  under  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  surround  our  courts  with  bayo- 
nets and  send  our  civil  functionaries  to 
their  meals  under  the  escort  of  armed 
body-guards. 


EDISON'S  BELIEF. 

Here  is  Edison's  conception  of  matter, 
and  his  belief  concerning  its  origin,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lathrop: 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  "that  mat- 
ter is  inert,  acted  upon  by  an  outside 
force.  To  nie  it  seems  that  every  atom 
is  possessed  by  a  certain  amount  of  primi- 
tive intelligence.  Look  at  the  thousand 
ways  in  which  atoms  of  hydrogen  com- 
bine with  those  of  other  elements,  form- 
ing the  most  diverse  substances.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  this  without 
intelligence?  Atoms  in  harmonious  and 
useful  relation  assume  beautiful  or 
interesting  shapes  and  colors,  or  give 
forth  a  pleasant  perfume,  as  if  expressing 
their  satisfaction.  In  sickness,  death,  de- 
composition or  filth,  the  disagreement  of 
the  component  atoms  immediately  makes 
itself  felt  by  bad  odors.  Gathered  to- 
gether in  certain  forms,  the  atoms  con- 
stitute animals  of  the  low  orders.  Finally 
they  combine  in  man,  who  represents  the 
total  intelligence  of  all  the  atoms." 

"But  where  does  this  intelligence  come 
from  originally?"    I  asked. 

"From  some  power  greater  than  our- 
selves." 

"Do  you  believe,  then,  in  an  intelligent 
Creator,  a  personal  God?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Edison.  "The 
existence  of  such  a  God  can,  to  my  mind, 
almost  be  proved  from  chemistry." 

Surely  it  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
excite  reflection  and  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  satisfaction  that  this  keen  and 
penetrating  mind,  so  vigorously  repre- 
senting the  practical  side  of  American 
intelligence — the  mind*  of  a  remarkable 
exponent  of  applied  science,  and  of  a 
brilliant  and  prolific    inventor  who  has 
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spent  his  life  in  dealing  with  the  material 
part  of  the  world — should  so  confidently 
arrive  at  belief  in  God  through  a  study  of 
those  media  that  often  obscure  the  per- 
ception of  spiritual  things. 


It  is  estimated  that  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  in  business  depending  solely 
on  electricity. 


Candor  is  the  seal  of  a  noble  mind,  the 
ornament  and  pride  of  man,  the  sweetest 
charm  of  woman,  the  scorn  of  rascals 
and  the  rarest  virtue  of  sociability. 

German  papers  report  that  Tolstoi's 
work,  "The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  which  has 
been  forbidden  in  Russia,  will  shortly 
appear  in  Berlin  in  the  original  language, 
as  well  as  in  German,  English  and  French 
translations. 


Scientific  farming  in  Italy  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken this  year  by  a  company  owning 
a  capital  of  twenty  million  dollars.  If  the 
operations  prove  successful,  the  old 
wooden  plows,  pulled  by  oxen,  that  have 
held  the  field  since  before  the  Roman 
Caesars,  will  have  to  go. 


The  electrician  in  charge  of  the  lighting 
plant  of  a  flour  mill  at  Minneapolis,  has 
devised  several  forms  of  electric  heater 
for  use  in  the  mill.  Among  them  are  an 
electric  oven  to  test  the  baking  qualities  of 
the  flour,  a  heater  for  the  glue-pot  used 
by  the  belt  men  in  cementing  belts,  and 
a  device  for  warming  a  large  tank  of 
water  in  which  the  mill  men  warm  their 
coffee  for  the  midday  lunch.     Invention 


in  this  line  of  work  is  beset  with  so  many 
difficulties  that  hitherto  progress  in  it  has 
been  comparatively  slow.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  wide  field  for  the  application  of  a 
successful  and  economical  electric  heater, 
and  some  earnest  and  able  electricians 
are  understood  to  be  working  on  it. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  smoking.  It  is  recorded 
that  once  he  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted a  cigarette  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  did  not  find  the  result 
encouraging,  and  has  never  been  in- 
duced to  repeat  the  experiment.  There 
was  a  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  dis- 
like to  the  weed  went  so  far  as  to 
prevent  its  inroad  in  any  shape  to 
Hawarden  Castle. 


An  interesting  find  has  been  made  in 
the  Via  Giovanni  Lanza,  Europe,  where 
some  repairs  were  being  carried  on  in  a 
drain  under  the  pathway.  At  a  point 
where  some  excavation  was  necessary 
was  opened  out  a  sort  of  niche,  in  which 
was  found  a  copper  box  filled  with  very 
old  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 


"The  Story  of  Boston,"  by  Arthur 
Gilman,  is  third  in  the  series  of  "Great 
Cities  of  the  Republic,  published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  It  deals 
with  the  doings  of  earnest  men,  who  for 
eight  score  years  had  no  considerable  in- 
terests except  those  connected  with  poli- 
tics and  religion.  It  is  a  study  of  Inde- 
pendency, in  which  the  real  lives  of  the 
fathers  of  Boston  and  those  who  labored 
by  their  sides  are  graphically  depicted. 
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While  attention  is  from  time  to  time 
being  directed  to  archaeological  discover- 
ies in  the  Orient,  the  public  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  rapid  accumulation   of  facts 


tangible  evidence  to  man  in  the  Old 
World.  Already  rude  implements  of 
human  manufacture  have  been  discov- 
ered at  Trenton,   N.  J.,   Claymont,   Del., 


bearing  upon  the  prehistoric  condition  of  Madisonville,  O.,  Medora,  Ind.,  and  Lit- 

America,   and  revealing  an  antiquity   of  tie   Falls,    Minn.,   in   undisturbed    gravel 

the  human  race  on  this  continent  equal  deposits   dating    from   the   close   of   the 

to,    ii  not    exceeding,    that  assigned   by  great   Ice   Age   in  America.     These  dis- 
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coveries   correspond,    both  in    the  rude  genuineness  of  the  Calaveras  skull,  that 

character  of  the  implements  and  in  the  there  would   probably  have   been    little 

geological  situation,  with  the  palaeoliths  question  about  it  had  it  not  encountered 

found  in  the  valley   of  the  Somme,  in  the  strong  preconceived  theories  of  two 

France,  and  at  various  places  in  South-  important  and  influential  classes  of  people, 

ern  England.     Authorities  estimate  their  namely,    the  orthodox  theologians   and 

age  as  from  seven  thousand  to  one  hund-  the  uncompromising  evolutionists.     The 

red  thousand   years,  according  to  their  theologians  were  prejudiced  because  they 

interpretation  of  the  date  of  the  close  of  thought  the  skull  was  made  out  to   be 

the  glacial  epoch.  older  than  the  creation  of  man  according 

In  Professor  J.    D.    Whitney's    report  to  the  accepted  chronology  of  the  Bible. 

"Upon  the    Auriferous    Gravels   of   the  The  evolutionists  discredited  the  evidence 

Sierra  Nevada  of  California,"  he  gives  a  because  the  skull  was  too  well  formed 

detailed  account  of  a  variety   of  human  and  too  capacious  to  have  been  possessed, 

remains  there  discovered,  embedded  in  according  to  their  theory,  by  the  human 

deposits   of  equal   or  even    greater  age  race  at  so  early  a  stage  in  its  existence. 

than  those  just  mentioned  in  Europe  and  According    to     the     observations     and 

in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  measurements     of       Professor     Jeffries 

In    several    instances  these    remains   in  Wyman,   the  skull  presents  no  signs   of 

California  were  found  in   gravel    which  having  belonged  to  an  inferior  race. 

had  subsequently  been  covered  by  deep  The  recent  discovery   at  Nampa,  Ada 

deposits  of   lava,    and   where  there  had  County,  Idaho,  of  a  miniature  but  finely 

been  so   much  erosion  since  as  to  indi-  wrought  image  will  revive  interest  in  the 

cate  a  very  great  antiquity.     Among  the  Calaveras  skull;  and  in  the  whole  class  of 

most  remarkable  and  best  authenticated  implements  reported  by  Professor  Whit- 

of  these  California  relics  of  early  man  is  ney  as  found  in  the  auriferous  gravels  of 

the  celebrated  Calaveras  skull,  reported  California.     Briefly  stated,  the  facts  and 

to  have  been  taken  in  1866,  by  a  Mr.  Mat-  the  evidence  in  the  case  are  as  follows  : 

tison,  from  the  gravel  under  Table  Moun-  Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz  was  engaged,  about 

tain,    near  Altaville,    Calaveras   County,  August  1,  1889,  in  boring  an  artesian  well 

and   about  one   hundred  and  thirty  feet  at  Nampa,  of  which   the   different  strata 

below  the  surface.     Overlying  this  skull  penetrated  are  : 

there  were  four  strata  of  lava  and  three  Feet- 

of  gravel,  besides  the  one  in  which  it  was  t         •   •  •   •   • 

0  Lava  rock Fifteen. 

found-  Quicksand One  hundred. 

Bret  Harte  has  made  this  skull  famous  Qay                                  One-half. 

in  one  of  his   poems,  and  I  fear  has  un-  Quicksand Forty. 

duly  prejudiced  the  public  mind  against  Clay Six. 

the  real  weight  of  evidence  respecting  it.  Quicksand Thirty. 

This  humorous  poet,  after  giving  his  own  Clay Fifteen. 

confused  surmises   as    to  the  tale  of  ge-  Clay  balls  mixed  with  sand- 

ologic  history  which  the  skull  might  tell,  Coarse  sand  in  which  the  imaSe  came  UP- 

heard  these  hollow  accents  from  the  skull  _  ege,  a    e  SQ1 ' 

,_  Sandstone, 
itself  ■ 

.  _                 .  Mr.  Cumming,  late  district  manager  of 

Which  my  name  is  Bowers,  and  my  crust  was  ,    '      _  .         _     .'        _    .,         ,         ,         . 

,     .    ,  the  Union   Pacific    Railroad,   who    is    a 

busted  ' 

Falling  down  a  shaft  in  Calaveras  County;  graduate    of    Harvard    College    and     a 

But  I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you'd  send  the  pieces  highly  trained  man,  was  on  the  ground 

Home  to  old  Missouri  I"  the  day  after  the  discovery,  and  became 

A  French  critic  actually  took  Harte's  fully  convinced  of  its  genuineness.     For 

poetry  for  a  pure  statement  of  fact.  a  month  the  image  remained  at  Nampa, 

But,  notwithstanding  these  gibes,  there  the  subject  simply  of  more  or  less  town 

is  so  strong  a  chain,  both   of  direct  and  talk;  until,  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 

circumstantial   evidence,   supporting  the  ber,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  president  of 
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the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  chanced  to 
pass  through  there  and  see  it.  Upon 
reaching  Boston,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  a 
letter  to  me  stating  the  facts,  and  offering 
to  bring  me  into  communication  with  Mr. 
Kurtz  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Kurtz  kindly  in- 
trusted the  image  to  my  care,  and 
promptly  and  clearly  answered  all  in- 
quiries. From  him  we  learn  that  the  well 
was  tubed  by  a  heavy  six-inch  iron  tube 
driven  down  from  the  top,  that  the  drill 
was  not  used  except  in  going  through  the 
lava,  and  that  the  valve  of  the  sand- 
pump  was  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter ;  so  that  there  was  nothing 
impossible  in  the  conditions,  while  the 
proximity  of  the  vegetable  soil  is  the 
appropriate  place  in  which  to  find  such  a 
work  of  art. 

As  bearing  more  particularly  upon  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery,  Mr.  Kurtz 
states  that  h  had  been  on  the  ground  for 
several  days  watching  the  progress  of  the 
well,  and  ran  through  his  hands  the  con- 
tents of  the  sand-pump  as  they  were 
dumped  out,  and  so  had  hold  of 
the  image  before  he  suspected  what  it 
was ;  but  on  washing  it  saw  its  charac- 
ter. The  supposition  that  the  image  may 
have  been  thrown  into  the  well  for  the 
purpose  of  hoaxing  the  public  is  nega- 
tived by  several  considerations.  The 
image  is  made  of  rather  soft  material, 
and  if  it  had  been  thrown  in,  would  have 
lain  in  such  a  position  that  the  sand- 
pump,  as  it  came  down  with  a  heavy  thud 
upon  it,  would  have  brokten  it  to  pieces. 
As  it  is,  the  head  was  broken  off  by  fall- 
ing from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Kurtz.  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Putnam,  to  whom  it  has 
been  submitted,  supposed  from  his  ex- 
amination that  the  image  was  carved  out 
of  fine  pumice-stone.  On  closer  examin- 
ation, however,  it  appears  that  it  was 
modelled  from  stiff  clay  such  as  is  found 
in  the  clay  balls  spoken  of,  and  if  baked 
at  all  in  the  fire  had  been  subjected  to  a 
low  degree  of  heat  only.  The  image  is 
also  covered  with  a  coating  of  oxide  of 
iron,  which  gives  it  a  mottled  appearance 
and  is,  in  the  view  of  Professor  Putnam 
and  others,  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
has  considerable  antiquity.  It  also  shows 
some    particles    of    sand    cemented     in 


between  the  arm  and  the  body  by  this 
oxide  of  iron.  This  corresponds  with 
that  cemented  upon  the  outside  of  the 
clay  balls  which  came  from  the  same 
stratum  ;  so  that,  independent  of  the 
direct  testimony,  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  image 
has  been  preserved  are  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  Extensive  lava  deposits  of  re- 
cent date  (geologically  speaking)  occur 
all  over  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  These  are  especially  notice- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Snake  River,  and  can  be  seen  to  good 
advantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dalles, 
on  the  Columbia  River.  To  account  for 
the  facts  under  consideration,  we  have 
merely  to  supose  that,  subsequently  to 
the  occupation  of  southwestern  Idaho 
by  man,  some  of  these  lava  eruptions 
obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  Snake 
River  Valley,  causing  the  water  to  set 
back  and  form  a  temporary  lake  over  the 
region  where  Nampa  is  now  situated. 
Like  all  other  lakes,  this  of  course,  would 
become  filled  up  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity  by  the  silt  brought  in  from  the 
streams  above.  In  the  present  case,  we 
may  presume  that  the  amount  of  silt  was 
increased  by  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
glaziers  which  formerly  occupied  the 
head-waters  of  Snake  River  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
After  this  lake  had  filled  up  with  the 
sediment,  a  lava  overflow  covered  it  and 
sealed  it  up,  as  Pompeii  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  early  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  bearing  of  this  discovery  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance  in  either  one 
of  two  directions.  From  the  data  at  pres- 
ent accessible,  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  strata  in  which  this  image  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  are  older  by 
far  than  any  others  in  which  human  re- 
mains have  been  discovered,  unless  it  be 
those  under  Table  Mountain;  in  Califor- 
nia. This  opinion,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  modified  by  closer  study  of  the 
situation.  But  if  we  are  compelled  to 
ascribe  such  antiquity  to  the  image,  it  will 
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go  far  to  relieve  the  Calaveras  skull  of  the 
obloquy  which  has  rested  upon  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment; for,  certainly,  the  brain  that  could 
have  modeled  so  perfect  a  form  as  this 
must  have  been  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  ape-like  progenitor  supposed  by 
Darwin  to  be  the  common  ancestor  of  us 

all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  in- 
dications that  some  of  the  extensive  lava 
deposits  at  the  West  have  occurred 
within  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
years,  though  there  is  no  historic  record 
or  even  traditions  of  any  such  eruptions. 
But  Mr.  Fewkes,  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  brought  back 
this  summer  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Zuni,  in  New  Mexico,  a  fragment  from  a 
stream  of  lava  which  must  have  come 
from  a  vent  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
away,  and  which  had  just  spent  its  force 
as  it  reached  and  overwhelmed  a  corn- 
bin  of  the  aborgines;  for  this  fragment 
contains  the  impress  of  numerous  ears 
of  corn  as  perfectly  preserved  as  that  of 
any  of  the  perishable  articles  in  Pom- 
peii. If,  now,  upon  examination  it  shall 
be  found  that  the  volcanic  erruptions  in 
southwestern  Idaho  were  more  recent 
than  we  at  present  are  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose, this,  while  releiving  the  evolution- 
ists, will  reveal  an  instability  in  the 
earth's  crust  which  geologists  have  been 
slow  to  admit.  It  should  be  said,  more- 
over, that  until  within  a  few  years  the 
European  geologists  were  not  willing  to 
credit  the  reports  (now  corroborated  be- 
yond question)  relative  to  the  immense 


extent  of  the  geologically  recent  lava 
outflows  in  our  western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. Literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  are  there  covered 
with  lava  outflows  which  have  occurred 
in  late  tertiary  and  quarternary  times. 
Professor  Winchell  has  even  attempted 
to  account  for  these  by  supposing  them  to 
be  the  direct  result  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's  crust 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  over 
British  America  during  the  glacial  period. 
Four  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ice  rest- 
ing upon  that  area  would,  he  thinks, 
naturally  enough  open  seams  along  lines 
of  weakness  in  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories  and  cause  the  lava  to  flow  out, 
as  juice  would  be  made  to  exude  from  an 
orange  in  one  part  by  pressing  upon  the 
rind  in  another. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  inev- 
itably raised  by  this  diminutive  Nampa 
image,  and  such  are  some  of  the  de- 
mands which  it  will  make  for  explanation 
upon  the  sciences  of  geology  and  anthro- 
pology.— G.  F.  Wright  in  Scribners. 


When  Horace  Greeley  visited  Salt 
Lake  he  was  anxious  to  learn  what  salaries 
this  and  that  officer  in  the  Church  re- 
ceived. He  asked  President  Young 
whether  he  did  not  receive  a  salary,  to 
which  President  Young  replied:  "My 
salary  consists  of  the  providences  of  God 
while  I  live,  and  eternal  life  when  I  faith- 
fully finish  this  probation." 

Our  own  evils  make  for  us  danger. 
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Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah, 

March  15th,  1890. 
To  the  Officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A: 

Dear  Brethren  —  At  the  approaching 
April  Conference,  a  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  will  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  instructions  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  Associations. 
The  exact  date  and  place  will  be  duly 
announced. 


Committees  will  be  appointed,  at  this 
meeting,  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the 
Annual  Conference,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  com- 
mencing Sunday  morning,  June  1st,  1890. 
You  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
business  meeting.  We  desire  the  atten- 
dance of  at  least  one  officer  from  each 
Association  and  of  all  the  Stake  officers 
who  can  be  present;  and  we  wish  you  to 
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come  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  Associations, 
which  your  experience  and  interest  in  the 
work  qualify  you  to  give. 

You  will  observe  the  instructions  of  our 
circular,  dated  March  20th,  1889,  in  rela- 
tion to  continuing  meetings  until  May  1st, 
and  the  responsibility  of  officers  during 
the  summer  months. 

We  send  you  herewith  report  blanks 
for  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1890,  which 
you  will  please  have  correctly  filled 
up  and  returned  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ward  reports  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Stake  secretaries,  during  the  first 
week  in  May;  and  Stake  reports  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  general  secretary 
by  May  15th. 

Your  Brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

WUford  Woodruff, 
Jos.  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendence',  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Edward  H.  Anderson, 

General  Secretary. 


BOOK  OF  MORMON   SUBJECTS,    (CONTINUED). — 
BY  MILTON  H.  HARDY  AND  GEO.  H.    BRIM- 
HALL. 
Lecture  XLVII,     Subject:    The  Sons  of  Hel- 
aman.     Time;     31-25.  B.   C.      Subdivisions:     1. 
Nephi  retires  from  the  chief  judgeship  to  preach 
the  Gospel;    2.     Their   father's   last   charge   to 
them;  3.      Their  home  missionary  work;  a  their 
authority  and   power,  b    their  imprisonment,    c 
their  deliverance,  d  miraculous  manifestations, 
e  conversion  of  Lamanites,  f  establishment  of 
peace   and    prosperity;    4.      The   prophecy    of 
Nephi.     Reference,  Helaman  5  to  13. 

XLVIII.  Subject:  Gadianton  Robbers. 
Time ;  52-22,  B.  C.  Subdivisions :  1.  Their 
origin;  2.  The  organization,  a  its  nature, 
b  its  object,  c  condition  of  the  commu- 
nity, d  the  arch-conspirators,  e  the  operations, 
f  the  supporters,  g  temporary  banishment,  1st, 
from  the  Lamanites,  2nd,  from  the  Nephites, 
h  the  three  years'  robber  war,  i  extinction  of 
the  band,  /'  burial  of  the  oaths,  3.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  mountain  retreat;  4.  The 
raids  upon  the  citizens;  5.  The  second  robber 
war;  6.  Surrender  of  the  robbers.  Reference 
6  to  Nephi  5. 

XLIX.  Subject:  Samuel,  the  Lamanite  pro- 
phet. Time;  6.  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  1.  The 
condition  of  the  people;  2.  The  calling  of 
Samuel;  3.     His   rejection;  4.     His   prediction, 


a  enumeration  of  the  signs  of  tin;  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  /<  signs  of  His  death;  5,  The  conver- 
sion of  many;  6.  Hatred  of  the  mass;  7  'I  heir 
attempt!  to  kill  him;  8.  His  return  to  his  own 
land;  9.  Beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
propheices;  10.  Blasphemy  <>f  the  people. 
Reference,  Helaman,  13  to  16.  Remark, 
comparisons  and  inferences. 

L.  Subject:  The  fall  of  the  Nephite  Repub- 
lic. Time;  1.  B.  C.  Subdivisions:  1.  Causes; 
a  infidelity,  b  public  sentiment  against  religious 
liberty,  c  corruption  of  the  judiciary,  d  disre- 
gard for  constitutional  protection,  e  partisan 
conspiracy,  f  professional  anarchism;  2.  Ef- 
fects; a  tribal  organizations,  b  protection  peace- 
treaty,  c  establishment  of  a  temporary  fac- 
tional monarchy,  d  condemnation  of,  and  death 
sentence  upon,  a  community  without  trial.  Ref- 
erence, III  Nephi,  chap.  6  and  7. 

LI.  Subject:  Birth  of  the  Savior.  Subdivi- 
sions: 1.  Departure  of  Nephi;  2.  Fulfillment 
of  prophecies;  3.  Scoffing  the  people;  4.  Ne- 
phi pleading  all  day  for  his  people;  5.  The 
answer — "On  the  morrow,  come  I  into  the 
world;"  6.  The  three  days  of  light;  7.  The 
new  star;  8.  Baptisms  and  remissions;  9.  Re- 
vival of  the  Gadianton  robbers;  10.  Disregard 
of  the  signs  given;   11.     The   Nephite  calendar; 

12.  War   of  the  confederation    for    freedom; 

13.  Threatened  destruction  of  the  Nephite  na- 
tion; 14.  Curse  removed  from  the  faithful  La- 
manites —  their  children  exceedingly  fair;  15. 
The  remarkable  epistle  from  Giddianhi,  the 
leader  of  the  robbers,  to  Governor  Lachoneus, 
demanding  of  the  Nephites  their  possessions; 
16.  Preparations  for  the  final  contest;  17.  De- 
liverance promised  on  condition  of  repentance 
only;  18.  Gidgiddoni  the  prophet,  commander- 
in-chief,  and  chief  judge;  19.  The  terrible 
slaughter;  20.  Repulse  of  the  invaders;  '21. 
Great  rejoicings  of  the  people  of  God;  22.  Mor- 
mon the  compiler.  Reference,  III  Nephi,  1  to 
5  inclusive. 

LII.  Subject:  The  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Time;  33  A.  D.  Subdivisions:  1.  Na- 
ture's proclamation,  a  the  thunderings  and 
lightenings  during  the  three  hours  of  agony  on 
the  cross,  b  the  three  days  of  utter  darkness, 
(nature  clothed  in  mourning),  c  the  scars  of  na- 
ture's face  in  the  form  of  rugged  upheavals  and 
yawning  chasms  commemorative  of  the  conflict, 
in  which  victory  over  the  grave  was  won  bv  the 
Great  Redeemer;  2.  The  howlings  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  inhabitants  left  upon  the  continent; 
3.  The  ill-fated  cities  and  their  wicked  inhabi- 
tants; 4.  The  voice  of  revelation  in  warnings, 
declaration  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of  sacri- 
fice, commandment,  reproof,  admonition,  coun- 
sel and  promise.  Reference,  III  Nephi,  8,  9 
and  10. 
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I  have  used  Magic  ,  Yeast  soo 
cesstuny  lor  several  years.  It  makes 
good,^sweet  bread  and  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

Mrs.  A  M.  Tribe. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Magic  Yeast  is  more  convenient 
than  any  I  ever  used,  It  does  not 
sour  in  the  summer,  and  makes  light, 
white  bread. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wells. 


QUICKEST  &  BEST 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers 

E.  W.  CILLETT,  M'fr,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

. I  have  tried  Magic  Yeast  and  it 

It  is  the    universal     ve-dict       works  like  magic,  making  nice  light 

bread.. 

Mrs.  E.  H    Anderson. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


of  Bakers  am   good  Housekeep 
ers  that  Magic  Yeast  is  the  best 
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Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  1888,  -  -  -        .-  554  396  <w 


CH  CACO  EOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

./o/y.v  1  h'KRAR.  of  Crerar,  Adam*  <&  Co., 
LEVI    Z.   LF'TF.R,  late  F>eld.  Loiter  &  Co., 
FZR.x  J    \\a.;\F.R,  of  SjAXbwe,   Warner  <Sc  Co., 
WILL  I  AM  M  A  Mi  EX,  Resident  Sec'y,  Chicago,  lilt. 


H.  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  A';nts, 


Sait  Lake  C 


The    Kodak    Camera 


"You  press  the  button 


Price,  »26. 00 — Loaded  for  100  Pictures. 


we  do  the  rest." 

The  only  camera  that   anybody   can    use    wnhou1 
instructions.     Send  for  the  Primer,  free. 

The  Kodak  is  for  sale  by  all  Photo  stock  dealers. 


Trje  Eastman  Di«fl  pMe^FilmCo. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


D.&R.G. 

Pleasant  Valley. 


COAL! 


COLORADO    ANTHRACITE, 


KB,  - 


ti 
j 


m 


-  h  Iron. 


^L.  L.  WILLIAMS, 

A.GrEJXX. 


143  S.  Main  St.. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


4 


)   —^       \        * 

Lady  of  the  House  —  Do  you  still  like  our  Charter  Oak  Stove  as  well  as  when  we 
first  got  it,  M;  ry  ? 

Servant— Oh,  every  bit  as  well,  Ma'am 

Ladv  dp  the  House— I  am  expecting  a  friend  to  take  dinner  with  us  next  week,  on  purpose 
to  show  her  how  nice  our  stove  cools  everything,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a  nice  dinner  tor  us, 

SERVANT  —  mleedl  will.  Ma'am.  'there's  no  trouble  to  cook  nice  with  that  stove  The 
Wire  iiauze  Oren  Doors  makes  it  so  much  easier  than  other  stoves  I  have  been  used  to, 
and  1  have  so  much  more  time  to  make  everything  just  right.  Just  look  at  that  roll!  I  never 
have  bad  hick  with  bread,  biscuits  or  ca'.e,  now. 

Ladv  of  the  Bouse — Why,  how  do  you  explain  it  ? 

Servant— W. T,  I  don't'have  to  watch  everything  so  close  for  fear  it  will  burn.  You  know 
how  careful  you  have  to  be  with  a  I  ak  d  c  siard,  it  is  so  apt  to  burn  on  top  before  it  is  baked 
through.  The  Charter  Oak  bakes  it  perfectly  without  any  danger  of  burning,  And  then  in 
roast i'  ga  turkey*,!  don't  have  to  keep  bast  in:  it  eve:  y  five  minutes.  It  roasts  beautifully  brown 
without  it.  and  without  drying  it  up  like  the  tighiovpns  do.  And  you  know  how  crisp  tl  e 
biscuit  i  are  without  being  hard  and  tough.  You  always  praised  my  biscuits,  but  if  it  wasn't  It 
the  svire  gauze  oven  door  I  now  they  wouldn't  i  e  near  as  nice.  I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  cook 
anywhere  again  where  they  haven't  got  a  Chart  r  Oak  Stove  or^Uan^e. 


These   STOVES    and    RANGES  ',ara{  Recommended  and 
keptl Fori  Sale! by  Z.SC.&M.  1.,  Sole  Agents  for  Utah. 


♦^>4fe<^-»  *^>4(^^5^^^^-*»»>^life< 
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WHITE  &  SONS  CO. 


PEMBROKE     MEAT     MARKET. 


LEADING    FRESH    MEAT   DEALERS. 


Every  description  of  tresh  and  Oared  Meats  always  in  stock.     Game 
i/n  season. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  receipt  of  orders  and  delivery. 

WHITE     &     SONS     CO., 

38    W.    FIRST   SOUTH    STREET, 

TELEPHONE   No    282  S-A-XVX1     X,-A.^E     CITT. 

O   OOOOOOOOOOOOOO   OOOOOOOOOOOOO   o 


PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO 

MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


•  ^EXZE-SS^SSE 


UOI17 


»BllPiiPtfifflWlSM 


High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,  21    W.   South   Temple  St., 
S.A/LT.  LA-IKIIE!    CITY,  UTAH 


U ICX  K  Y     WA  IA.A  CJB,     Manayvr . 


Utah   Cracker  Factory. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


mivefl  Siand  of  k^ine  i&tmkeU 

8 ALT   LAKE    CITY. 

Sold  by  AM  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory. 


BL oT-SIX-CORD 

nhIriw 


&\.  (&  /£l  /m  m*  /&  uA  /£l  /£\  /£\  (£l  /£\. 

26lLTta,28EITtas,30E.LtoaU2 


rr 


ast  First  South  Street, 

Salt    lake   city,  utak. 


TO  WTO  TO  W  TO  W  W  TO  TO  TO  TO 


THE 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seecbmer.  n,  the  world. 

D.  M    Fekky  &  C-     < 

Hustrated,  Descriptive  anil  Tnced 


D.»|.B|cHIWbi'^(Jo., 


72  Main  St ,  Salt  Lake  City, 


CARRY    A 


STOCK   OF 


S£E0 


for  1090  wi  1  be  HKiiicd  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants, and  to  last  season's  customers. 
It  is  better  than  ever.     Every  person 
using   Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  A.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH- 


Toys  and  Fancy  Goods. 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

Educational  Works  a  Specialty. 


L.p.YOUi$  Agent  hf  Utah. 


Hayes- Partridge  Shoe  Co. 

'AOTU»2!B8 

shoes. 

No.ll03^ce^,philadephifi 


LADIES',  MISSES,' 
CHILDREN'S,  BOYS' 
and   YOUTHS'  .... 


Famous  "GLieiT  Shifts 

Are  the  best  Fitting  and  Wearing  Fine  Dress  Shirt  Made. 

Manufactured  at  GLENS   FALLS,  N    Y  ,  by 
B@~  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Sole  Agents  in  Utah. 


FIRE 


OF" 


or^JS 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 
CASH  ASSETS,  $272,865.58 

OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
JAMFS  SHARP,  VIoe-Presldent. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer, 
ELiAS   A.  SMITH,  Secretary, 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry  Dlnwoodey,   John  Henry  Smith, 
George  Roroney,        John  C.  Cutler, 
Thos.  G.  Webber,      David  Ecclea, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth,      Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
William  H.  Rowe,       Frank  W. Jennings, 
Charles  S.  Burton. 


CASH  CAPITA!. 


$1(10,000 


OFFICERS. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President, 
HEBER  J    GRANT,  Vice-President, 
LEWIS  S    HILLS,  Treasurer, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dlnwoodey,   George  Romney, 
Wm.  W.  Riter,  James  Sharp, 

Moses  Thatcher,       John  Henry  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

John  C.  Cutler.  Elias  A.  Smith. 

Richard  W.  Young. 


Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co.,  Genl.  Agts.,  Herald  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BRCrV^nVIIVO    BRO 

OGDEN    and    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


JB 


^■ik 


MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALELS 


CO 
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c££<r£«rcfcaa>#roN££oc££7373-S£c 
O  a    <r    oU.cahOccOOU]0.    Q:^^flJf-Ico<<h^S 

We  can  furnish  anvthing  in  our  line,  and  our  Prices  are  Lower  than  the  lowest.  We  have 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  repair  shop  in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  do'all  kinds  of 
repairing.  ^  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 


2461  Washington  Ave., 
Ogden. 


UTAH 


156   iS     Main  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


8888OQ8GOG8©0QGOS8t 80 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Walter,  Oa^Ieg  \  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

CHICAGO  WAX  CALF^S 


SCUPPER  LEATHER, 

CARD    AND     FLESH    SPLITS. 

Boston  Store,  16  and  18  South  St. 
Chicago    Store,    179  and   181    Lake  Street. 


;THEi 


^-Thomson  <%  Ta'JIoi1  Spice  (Jo.,-* 

SPIELS  ID  QUI  COILS 

KINOWN     TO    THE     TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  the  Fam- 
■m pus  Brand  of  5 


RED  CROSS  LYE. 


30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  GO    W  ;TER  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


M.  SHIELDS  &  Co.  fl 

43  &  45  State  St ,  Chicago,    (J 


u 


If 


iTjinm 


u 


Ull 


u 


fflY 


IT    IS    THE    BEST. 

TRUE    MERIT    HAS    GIVEN 


o 


kekweU's  Biihia  Tobaeeo 

The  LAPGEST  SALE  o'  any  Tobacco  in  th     Word. 


TOR  PLEASURE, 
«OMF0RT,  HEALTH 

SMOKE  THE 


,  .MANUFACTURED  ONLY.  BY 

W.T.BLfcaKtfELk  &  CO. 

J  Bl)RHrTMt7V>C 


BEARS  THE 

&OLJU  — 

OTHER. 
BECAUSE  RELIABLE.' 


The  CQoslet*  Patent  Severn  Doot* 

BURGLAR  PROOF  BANK  SAFE. 


The  cnly  Air  Tight  Bank  Safe. 
The  only  Automatic  Bank  Safe. 

No  Hole  through  Door  or  Body 
No  Combination  Lock  or  Bolt  Spindles. 
No  Springs  cr  Weights  to  operate  Bait  Work 


.»«,#■"»<"»*"'.»«  «<'»r"»C-i*" 


l«mi>t^<iMM»< 


.»«.*-»«*».•". 


Tlxe   Mosler  Bank  Safe  Oo., 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  the  following  Mosler  Patents: 

SCREW     DOOR     BURGLAR     PROOF     BANK     SAFES, 

DOUBLE    POWER    AUTOMATIC     TIME     LOCKS, 

PATENT    SAFE     DEPOSIT    CONSTRUCTION. 

Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  on  all  Kinds  of  Bank  and  Vau.t  Work. 

Works: 
Front  and  Rose  Sts. 


Office  and  Sales  Rooms 


86  to  96  Elm  Street.       6//7C//7/7fitf/,  UhlO,U.S.A. 


For  Information  Regarding  cither  Fire  or  Burglar  Proof  Work, 
Atl dress  J.  T.  GALVIN,  Salt  lake  City.  Utah. 


Jtye^eadii^  Implefneptjfous^of  Utaf? 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  PREST.,       JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  VICE-PREST., 
RULON  S.  WELLS,  SECY,  ri*  TREAS. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


WAGON  .-.  and 


MACHINE  CO. 


Directors: 

Heber  J.  Grant  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Francis  M.  Lyman, 
George  T.  Odell,  John  Henry  Smith, 
William  W.Riter,  Charles  S.  Burton, 
George  Romney,  Junius  F.  Wells, 

James  Sharp. 


Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Logan,  Eagle  Rock. 


management' 

10  SHU  A  F.   GRANT,  Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.   T.  ODELL,  Asst.  Mgr 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 
ED.   T.   WOOLLEY,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch 
A.   G.  BARBER,        Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 
G.  G.  WRIGHT,  Mgr.  Eagle  Rock  Branch 


The  CONTRIBUTOR 

VOLUME    TEN,    BOUND, 

With  a  copy  of  the  Great  Premium  Steel  Engraving  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  also  four  full  page  Steel  Engravings: 
Erastus    Snow,    Wilford    Woodruff,    Jos.    F. 
Smith   and   Moses  Thatcher,  will   be 
sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2.50.    A  few 
volumes  left. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  "THE  CONTRIBUTOR  " 

"The   Contributor,    Vol.    X,    is   among   the    most   interesting    of   that 
always  interesting  magazine." 

"The  engravings  alone  are  worth  the  price." 

"I  have  a  complete  set,  and  I  would  not  be  without  The  Contributor." 

"Often  one  article  alone  is  worth  a  year's  subscription." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  for  The  Contributor.    It  is  a  gem  of  good  literature." 

Address:  • 

The    Contributor   Co., 

Herald  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  P.  O.  Box  305. 

ORDERS    SENT    PROMPTLY. 


